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There  are  many  violins  .  .  .  but  only  one  Strculivcmm! 

By  definition  this  supremely  fine  instrument  is  ;i  violin . . .  but  its  tonal 
quality  is  unrivalled  . . .  the  STRADIVARIUS,  as  a  symbol  of  musical 
perfection,  is  UNIQUE! 

There  are  many  rayons  . . .  hut  only  one  Bcwhcvg  TUyou! 

By  definition  BEMBERG  yarn  is  a  rayon  .  .  .  hut  it  is  known  to 
millions  as  outstanding  .  .  .  the  word  "BEMBERG,”  as  a  symbol 
for  quality  and  value  in  modern  textiles,  is  UNIQUE! 
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Let’s  Argue! 


.LEW  HAHN 


Temples  of  ^  August  recently 

^  saw  several  hundred  people 

L^OnnClence  under  the  humid  summer  sky 
of  the  metropolis  journeying  to  a  spot  on  nearby 
Long  Island.  They  went  to  a  place  which  has  been 
undergoing  the  transforming  touch  of  inspired 
men. 

Until  yesterday  it  was  a  blemish  on  the  metro¬ 
politan  area,  a  swamp  unfit  for  any  good  purpose. 
Today  it  is  the  solid  ground  upon  which  are  grow¬ 
ing  the  great  and  fantastic  structures  which  will  be 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  In  1939. 

Those  who  dared  the  scorching  heat  went  to 
assist  in  the  dedication  of  the  plot  on  which  will 
stand  the  Apparel  and  Accessories  Building. 

Highly  significant  was  this  brief  ceremony  be¬ 
cause  it  marked  the  first  real  effort  of  the  great 
garment  industries  of  New  York  to  get  together 
and  undertake  constructive  work  in  the  interest 
of  their  market.  When  this  has  been  successfully 
done  it  doubtless  will  be  possible  for  those  who 
have  cooperated  to  do  other  and  still  greater  things 
to  bring  to  the  consuming  public  keen  appreciation 
of  the  garment  industry  and  the  tremendous  con¬ 
tribution  it  makes,  not  only  to  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation  but  likewise  in  providing  that 
aesthetic  satisfaction  which  only  good  clothes  can 
provide  for  countless  women. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  this  great 
World’s  Fair  project  appears  to  me,  because  it  is 
a  living,  vital  assertion  by  the  men  who  have 
planned  it  of  their  confidence  in  the  future  of  this 
republic. 

While  great  captains  of  industry  have  been  be¬ 
moaning  the  lack  of  confidence,  these  men  have 
been  at  work  building  the  confidence  they  feel  into 
these  structures  of  stone  and  steel  and  concrete. 

While  the  rank  and  file  of  business  men  have 
been  dissatisfiedly  examining  the  results  of  today’s 
business,  these  men  have  had  their  eyes  on  the 
future.  They  see  a  changing  world.  They  know 
that  tremendous  intellectual  forces  have  been 
stirred  into  action  which  are  to  have  far-reaching 
influence  on  all  that  men  and  women  of  tomorrow 
will  do.  They  are  envisioning  a  “World  of 


Tomorrow”  and  they  are  working  indefatigably  to 
show  millions  of  their  fellow  Americans  the  things 
which  they  see. 

To  stand  on  that  vast  stretch  of  reclaimed 
swamp;  to  see  the  progress  which  has  been  made; 
to  visualize  that  which  still  is  to  be  done ;  to  con¬ 
sider  the  huge  sums  of  money  which  are  being 
poured  into  this  enterprise,  is  to  know  that  here  at 
least  is  no  lack  of  confidence. 

Each  building  of  this  great  Fair  will  be,  in  truth, 
a  Temple  of  Confidence  and  when,  presently,  the 
job  has  been  completed  and  a  fairyland  of  delights 
has  been  opened  to  the  general  public;  when  with 
reassuring  fingers  of  light  reaching  into  the  watch¬ 
ing  heavens,  the  World’s  Fair  tells  its  story  to  the 
world,  that  story  will  be  one  of  complete  and 
supreme  confidence. 


Merchandise 

Information 


The  demand  for  merchan¬ 
dise  information  for  consum¬ 
ers  continues  to  grow. 

Sometimes  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether 
the  actual  consumers — those  folks  who  come  to 
retail  counters  and  buy  goods — are  making  the  de¬ 
mands,  or,  indeed,  if  they  know  anything  about 
them. 

Nevertheless,  the  demands  grow,  and  so  long  as 
they  are  reasonable,  and  logical,  the  great  mass  of 
consumers  will  not  repudiate  them  and  so  they 
have  much  the  same  importance  and  effect  as 
though  the  great  mass  of  retail  customers  were 
themselves  voicing  the  demand  for  information. 

The  Federal  Trade  Comission  has  issued  a  long 
set  of  proposed  regulations  for  the  silk  trade  on 
which  the  Commission  held  a  public  hearing 
August  2.  Throughout  these  regulations  it  is  re¬ 
peatedly  made  plain  that  their  purpose  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  misleading  of  the  “purchasing  or  consum¬ 
ing  public.” 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  not  only  those  who 
claim  to  represent  consumers  but  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  as  well  is  demanding  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation  for  consumers. 

It  seems  unthinkable  that  any  retailer  should 
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refuie  to  supply  to  his  customers  any  information 
about  merchandise  which  they  may  wish. 

Retailers  are  too  well  trained  to  the  necessity 
of  meeting  consumer  demands  to  think  of  refusing 
such  information  as  the  customer  may  desire. 

The  only  real  questions  then,  are  what  do  con¬ 
sumers  want  in  the  way  of  information  and  how 
can  such  information  be  provided  so  that  it  is 
accurate  and  without  increasing  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Most  retailers  are  sufficiently  alert  to  realize 
that  there  could  be  no  better  way  of  building  con¬ 
sumer  good  will  than  by  providing  practical  infor¬ 
mation  in  advance  of  their  customers’  demanding  it. 
After  all,  there  is  little  good  will  created  by  being 
smoked  out.  If  customers  have  to  present  demands 
upon  the  retailer  for  information  which  they  have 
every  right  to  expect,  the  retailer  can  hardly  take 
much  credit  because  he  has  at  last  grudgingly 
given  his  customers  what  he  must  give  them  or  lose 
their  trade. 

It  is  this  realization  of  the  inherent  advantage 
which  will  come  to  any  good  store  through  setting 
the  pace  itself,  instead  of  waiting  until  customers 
make  demands  for  information,  which  is  leading 
so  many  stores  to  interest  themselves  in  the  testing 
of  merchandise. 

They  recognize  the  trend  and  instead  of  being 
among  the  tail-enders  they  want  to  continue  in  a 
place  of  leadership. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Some  large  stores  have  set  up  testing  laboratories 
of  their  own  and  have  made  much  worth-while  .ad¬ 
vertising  capital  out  of  them  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  store  to 
test  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  merchandise  it 
buys  and  sells.  No  store  can  test  everything  which 
comes  to  its  buyers. 

Therefore — except  for  advertising  exploitation 
and  for  the  minor  guidance  of  its  buyers — the 
store-operated  laboratory  is  not  the  answer. 

Indeed  there  is  but  one  answer — retailers  should 
not  be  required  to  do  the  testing.  One  manufac¬ 
turer’s  product  may  be  sold  through  several  thou¬ 
sand  stores.  If  retailers  have  to  do  the  testing, 
the  cost  of  learning  the  truth  about  that  manu¬ 
facturer’s  goods  will  be  multiplied  several  thou¬ 
sand  times  beyond  what  should  be  necessary. 

Only  the  manufacturer  can  know  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  assurance  what  he  has  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  goods.  Obviously  he  is  the  one  who 
should  provide  the  information  about  his  mer¬ 
chandise. 

It  is  necessary  not  only  that  retailers  shall  know 
what  went  into  the  merchandise  but  what  quality 
has  been  created  by  what  the  manufacturer  put 
into  the  goods. 

Consumers  are  justified  in  expecting  the  store 


to  be  able  to  tell  them  not  only  what  the  constituent 
fibers  in  a  textile  are  but  whether  the  dyes  will 
prove  satisfactorily  fast  to  washing  or  cleaning 
and  if  they  are  reasonably  fast  to  light.  They 
expect — and  have  a  right  to  know — what  the  story 
is  as  to  shrinkage,  and  other  items  of  information 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
satisfactory  service  after  the  store  has  made  the 
sale. 

Therefore,  when  the  manufacturer  has  begun 
production  he  owes  it  to  his  customers,  the  retail¬ 
ers,  and  to  their  customers,  the  consuming  public, 
to  have  tests  made  by  some  responsible  laboratory 
as  the  means  of  providing  the  information  which 
retailers  must  have  to  give  their  customers. 

In  a  larger  sense  the  manufacturer  owes  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  his  own  enterprise  to  do  this  because — 
like  the  retailer — he  can  build  good  will  by  being 
among  the  leaders  instead  of  being  smoked  out. 

Decent  manufacturers  will  be  no  more  content 
than  would  good  retailers  to  shove  nondescript 
and  unreliable  merchandise  off  on  their  customers 
and  rest  smugly  upon  the  old  rule  of  caveat  emptor. 

The  manufacturer,  being  initially  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  the  merchandise,  should  be  the 
source  of  all  information  concerning  the  goods, 
and  having  accepted  that  responsibility  the  only 
question  which  is  debatable  is  how  shall  the  in¬ 
formation  be  passed  on. 

Without  doubt  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  passing  on  such  information  is  through  an  in¬ 
formative  label  attached  to  the  merchandise. 

Every  retailer  who  wishes  to  give  the  consumer 
merchandise  information  will  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  seeing  that  such  informative  labels  re¬ 
main  on  the  goods  until  the  merchandise  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  consumer.  Thus  there  will  be  an 
unbroken  chain  of  reliable  information. 

4:  4:  41  *  H: 

This  all  seems  so  simple,  why  then  are  manufac¬ 
turers  generally  not  following  this  course? 

For  the  same  reason  that  so  many  store  buyers 
are  not  concerning  themselves  about  the  subject. 
Because  there  has  as  yet  been  no  inescapable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact  that  their  customers  want  such 
information. 

All  business  is  largely  a  matter  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  one’s  customers  and  as  soon  as 
there  has  been  an  unmistakable  registration  of  cus¬ 
tomer  demand  the  good  business  man  hustles  to 
meet  that  demand. 

Retail  buyers,  and  the  manufacturers  from  whom 
they  buy  goods,  have  been  reading  a  great  deal 
about  what  the  consumer  wants.  They  have  seen 
some  of  what  they  have  read  made  more  impressive 
by  regulations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
but  the  thing  has  not  yet  become  real  because  the 
actual  customers  to  whom  they  must  look  for  busi- 
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ness  have  not  stepped  up  and  said,  “We  want  ac¬ 
curate  information  about  merchandise.” 

It  is  wholly  natural  that  until  buyers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  do  have  the  thing  brought  home  to  them 
in  this  way  they  should  make  little  if  any  move 
to  supply  such  information. 

The  consumer’s  demand  for  information  is  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about  which  may  or  may  not  be  actual 
with  the  great  buying  masses,  but  the  men  of  busi¬ 
ness  know  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  general  buy¬ 
ing  public  does  not  want  prices  increased. 

Therefore,  while  labeling  may,  theoretically, 
seem  desirable  to  them,  they  are  bound  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  which  will  add  any  cost  to  their  operations 
until  the  demands  which  now  are  being  made  by 
leaders  in  the  consumer  field  have  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  general  to  justify  their  conviction  that  this 
is  an  unmistakable  requirement. 

After  all,  that  is  a  very  sound  way  of  reasoning. 

That  same  ability  to  reason  soundly  which  buyers 
and  manufacturers  possess,  however,  should  bring 
the  conviction  that  there  are  certain  types  of  in¬ 
formation  which  have  become  vitally  important, 
not  only  to  consumers  but  to  business. 

It  does  not  require  much  research,  for  example, 
to  know  that  when  the  average  woman  buys  textiles 
for  her  home  or  personal  use  she  expects  a  certain 
amount  of  service  from  them  and  that  those  retail¬ 
ers,  and  those  manufacturers,  who  are  wise  enough 
to  offer  her  assurance  of  reasonable  service  are 
bound  to  have  a  distinct  advantage  as  against  the 
general  market. 

The  store  which  knows  this  will  want  to  antici¬ 
pate  its  customer’s  desire  by  providing  such  assur¬ 
ances;  and  in  working  this  out  it  cannot  do  other 
than  seek  manufacturers  who  can  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  will  cooperate. 

The  retail  buyer,  however,  must  first  realize  the 
importance  of  this  trend  and  must  encourage  manu¬ 
facturers  to  help  him  meet  it. 

*  m  it  :ilf  if 

Any  salesperson  could  tell  you  that  when  she 
can  say  of  a  fabric,  “This  will  wash”  or  “It  is  color 
fast”,  or  “This  fabric  will  not  shrink”,  or  “This  is 


all-wool”,  it  is  a  decided  advantage  in  selling. 

The  pity  is  that  frequently  these  things  could 
be  honestly  said  of  merchandise  which  the  store 
does  not  dare  permit  to  carry  this  assurance  just 
because  it  does  not  know  and  therefore  refuses  to 
be  committed  by  direct  statement. 

To  instruct  salespeople  to  say,  “We  do  not 
guarantee  it,”  may  be  an  indication  of  the  store’s 
desire  to  be  honest  but  that  is  a  negative  virtue 
and  a  weak  position  to  occupy. 

Customers  come  to  the  store  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  store  and  its  buyers  are  experienced 
experts  and  if  the  store  says,  “We  do  not  guarantee 
this,”  it  can  only  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  not  to  buy  that  thing. 

All  this  presents  a  definite  problem  which  good 
stores  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  Soon  they  will  find 
it  on  their  very  doorsteps  calling  for  solution  and 
it  is  so  much  wiser  to  anticipate  and  be  ready. 

Intrinsically  it  is  rather  a  simple  problem. 

To  meet  it  the  store  has  merely  to  impress  its 
importance  upon  its  own  buyers  and  instruct  them 
to  ask  of  the  manufacturers  the  same  questions 
which  consumers  will  ask  of  the  store’s  salespeople. 

Thus — if  at  the  time  when  an  order  is  to  be  placed 
— the  buyer  asks,  “Is  this  sunfast  and  tub-fast?”, 
or  “Is  this  all  wool?”,  or  “Is  this  pre-shrunk  .and 
what  is  the  residual  shrinkage  remaining?”,  etc., 
the  manufacturer  cannot  say  “That  is  none  of  your 
business.”  He  will  be  obliged  to  say,  “I  don’t  know”, 
o“  “It  is  so  and  so”.  If  the  buyer  could  then  be 
brought  to  the  point  of  saying,  “Have  it  tested  and 
let  me  see  the  laboratory’s  certificate”  or  “Put  the 
information  on  the  goods”,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  manufacturers  would  be  furnishing  the 
necessary  information  without  having  to  be  asked. 

All  it  needs  is  a  demonstration  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  fact  that  their  customers,  the  stores, 
are  interested  and  the  rest  will  be  forthcoming. 

Here  is  something  worth  working  for  with  the 
conviction  that  it  is  better  to  recognize  the  inevit¬ 
able  trend  and  lead,  rather  than  be  dragged  along 
when  the  movement  has  grown  too  strong  to  be 
denied. 
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GIVE  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 


MERCHANDISE  MADE  OF 


Women  love  and  trust  good  silks.  That  confidence  carries  on  to 
the  store  in  which  they  can  find  merchandise  made  of  Silk.  When 
you  are  placing  your  orders  for  Fall  and  Winter  merchandise  in¬ 
sist  on  its  being  made  of  Silk.  Mark  it  so  your  customers  can  be 
sure  they  are  getting  Silk.  There  are  profits,  prestige  and  consumer 
satisfaction  in  merchandise  made  of  Quality  Silks.  Make  good  Silks 
and  good  Silk  merchandise  the  Quality  symbol  of  your  store. 


GET  IN  THE  SILK  PARADE 
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By  ALAN  A.  WELLS 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Representing  the  first  time 

that  retailers  as  a  tody  ever 
joined  hands  to  demonstrate 
on  a  l)road  national  scojje  the  im- 
ix)rtance  of  distribution  in  the 
scheme  of  American  business,  stores 
of  all  kinds  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  are  today  preparin'^  to  co- 
o]>erate  whole-heartedly  with  the 
great  National  Retail  Demonstration 
toginning  the  week  of  Septemtor 
19th. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  other  national  retail  associa¬ 
tions,  America's  stores  will  put  their 
iK'st  foot  forward  beginning  with 
the  demonstration  jx-riod.  The  pur- 
]K)se  is  to  stimulate  the  confidence 
of  the  community  not  only  in  retail¬ 
ing  it.self,  but  in  business  generally. 
How  they  may  do  this  will  to  large¬ 
ly  determined  by  the  individual 
stores  themselves  in  some  commu¬ 
nities  ;  in  others  there  will  be  coop¬ 
erative  action  locally  to  signalize 
this  important  event. 

This  National  Retail  Demonstra¬ 
tion  has  for  its  a.xis  the  growing 
conviction  that  the  Fall  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  turning  point  in  the  present 
business  setback.  Men  well  known 
in  retail  circles,  who  are  giving 


much  study  to  the  problem,  believe 
that  the  pickup  forecast  for  Fall 
might  well  to  made  the  springtoard 
from  which  the  nation’s  business  can 
take  off  on  a  sustained  flight  of  suc¬ 
cessful  operation. 

lleing  in  constant  touch  with 
every  locality  in  American  retailing, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As- 
.sociation  during  the  past  several 
months  has  noted  the  very  definite 
conviction  that  business  is  all  set  for 
a  healthy  upswing.  Individual  re¬ 
tailers  in  various  sections  have  seen 
in  this  change  in  the  business  psy- 


Tie  These  in  with 
the  National  Retail 
Demonstration 

National  Furniture  Week 
September  17-24 

(Nole:  This  was  changed  from 
Oftoher  7-15) 

National  Silk  Parade 
Starting  September  19 

Both  these  “weeks”  ran  he  made 
logical  parts  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Demonstration — to  the  greater 
profit  of  everybody  concerned! 


chology  a  harbinger  of  much  good, 
and  out  of  these  individual  opinions 
developed  the  program  of  a  National 
Demonstration. 

In  sixjnsoring  the  Demonstration 
Week,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  believes  that  it 
can  to  made  a  vehicle  for  confidence 
building  on  a  great  national  scale. 

Knowing  Hotv  It  Started  Will  Help 
You  Get  Started 

For  years — literally  ! — there  has 
been  talk  in  store  circles  alxiut  the 
ix)ssibilities  and  ix)tential  power  of 
concerted  sales  promotion  action  by 
retailers.  But  until  now  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  subject  of  universal 
interest,  no  program  that  could  to 
siinlyly  and  effectively  undertaken  by 
all  retailers  at  once. 

Now  we  have  BOTH — subject 
and  program !  Date :  Week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  19th. 

President  Saul  Cohn  started 
things  last  June  when  he  invited 
N.R.D.G.A.  Directors  to  consider 
whether  there  was  “something 
which  retailers  could  do  jointly  to 
hel])  recovery,  something  which 
they  are  not  doing  as  a  group  which 
would  indicate  a  sense  of  social 
and  economic  resixynsibility  in  our 
trade.” 

There  7vas  the  subject — certainly 
interesting  to  every  retailer,  wher- 
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ever  located  and  whatever  his  size! 

The  Board,  sensing  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  thinking  and  the  convic¬ 
tion  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  that  an  uptrend  might  soon 
be  expected,  voted  authority  for  a 
conference  to  explore  further.  A 
sub-committee  under  Major  Ben¬ 
jamin  H.  Namm  was  appointed  to 
carry  on. 

At  this  point  the  counsel  and  aid 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Board  was 
enlisted.  Sales  Promotion  Chairman 
Andrew  Connolly  presided  at  the 
gathering  of  his  available  Board 
members.  Paul  Hollister  of  Macy’s 
submitted  an  outline  that  was  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  presentation  to 
Major  Namm’s  Committee. 

Rapidly  after  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  approved,  and  a  meeting 
of  representative  merchants  en¬ 
dorsed  the  idea  and  its  proposed  ex¬ 
ecution. 

Here,  then  is  the  program — large¬ 
ly  quoted  from  a  memorandum  on 
the  same  subject  by  Lew  Hahn. 

First  Objective:  Increase  Business 
by  Stimulating  Consumer 
Confidence 

“Although  the  indications  point  to 
improvement  in  business  this  fall  (as 
witness  the  August  10th  report  of 
‘Some  definite  improvements  in  de¬ 
mand  and  production,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  morale,’  by  George  A. 
Sloan,  Chairman  of  the  Consumers 
Goods  Industries  Committee),  re¬ 
tailers  cannot  afford  to  trust  to  luck 
if  they  can  jointly  help  to  insure 
such  improvement. 

“Today  it  is  regarded  as  axioma¬ 
tic  that  our  troubles  spring  largely 
from  lack  of  confidence.  It  exists 
strongly  in  business,  and  the  fear 
apparent  in  the  minds  of  business 
l)eople  aflFects  the  general  public. 

“Retailers  have  made  the  mistake 
of  assuming  that  economic  condi¬ 
tions  are  made  by  others — that  the 
retailer  is  just  an  innocent  bystander. 
The  fact  is  that  retailers  play  a  tre¬ 
mendous  part.  With  basic  conditions 
recognized  as  sound — if  retailers 
would  unite  and  take  the  crepe  off 
their  doors,  if  they  would  go  for¬ 
ward  soundly  and  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  confidence,  they  could  lead 
the  way  back  to  a  sound  recovery.” 

Second  Objective:  Establish  the 
Retailer's  Place  in  the  Sun 

“The  American  retailer,”  declared 
Paul  Hollister,  “like  many  another 


♦  Concerted  nation-wide  ef¬ 
fort  by  retailers  for  the 
first  time  .  .  .  itself  an  im¬ 
portant  achievement  .  .  . 

♦  Primarilv,  to  stimulate 
CONSUMER  CONFI¬ 
DENCE  in  the  future  by 
demonstrating  the  retail¬ 
ers’  confidence! 

♦  Secondarily,  to  establish 
retailing  in  the  minds  of 
consumers  as  an  important 
unit  of  our  national  eco¬ 
nomic  scheme  of  things — 
and,  concurrently,  to  iden¬ 
tify  each  retail  establish¬ 
ment  as  a  valuable  part  of 
its  community! 

♦  To  secure  the  increased 
sales  and  other  advantages 
that  will  in  due  course  fol¬ 
low  the  attainment  of  the 
foregoing  objectives. 


American  industrial,  has  been  so 
busy  trying  to  sell  his  goods  or  his 
story  to  the  public  that  he  hasn’t 
found  time  or  words  to  sell  to  the 
public  his  function  in  the  social 
community — his  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things. 

“Let  him  advertise  in  plain  honest 
language  not  only  what  he  has  to 
sell,  but  his  place  in  American  life, 
and  he  will  be  understood  and  be¬ 
lieved.  Let  every  merchant  do  this 
AT  THE  SAME  TIME  and  the 
combined  poiver  and  plausibility  of 
his  story  will  be  irresistible.  Our 
proud  trade  needs  no  defense.  But 
it  needs  public  enlightenment,  and  it 
needs  it  the  worst  way.” 

Lew  Hahn  contributed  this 
trenchant  thought  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject — identifying  the  retail  trade: 

“There  is  widespread  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  economic  value 
of  the  retailer’s  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  the  nation. 

“Out  of  some  7,000  bills  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  last  congress,  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  more  than  700  bills 
were  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
retailers,  or  to  provide  conditions 
which  would  seriously  affect  retail¬ 
ers. 

“Consumers  are  organizing  and 
arming  themselves  to  improve  their 
condition.  Since  their  contacts  are 
with  retailers  it  is  the  retail  system 


which  will  have  to  bear  the  shock 
of  their  attacks. 

“The  F ederal  government,  through 
W.  P.  A.,  is  buying  merchandise  di¬ 
rectly  from  manufacturers — passing 
up  retailers  completely — to  distri¬ 
bute  to  those  who,  under  normal 
conditions,  would  be  retail  custom¬ 
ers. 

“Attempts  to  organize  consumer- 
cooperatives  for  the  purpose  and 
distribution  of  merchandise  are  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  with  much  encourage¬ 
ment  from  official  sources. 

“Now  no  business  of  any  sort  can 
survive  and  prosper  except  to  the 
extent  that  its  public  has  confidence 
in  it. 

“On  this  basis  the  time  certainly 
has  come  zvhen  the  retail  interests 
of  the  United  States  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  some  joint  effort  to  in¬ 
sure  public  understanding  as  the 
only  sound  foundation  for  public 
confidence.” 

There  are  the  objectives :  The 
stimulation  of  consumer  confidence 
and  the  establishment  of  the  retail¬ 
ers’  place  in  the  American  scheme 
of  things.  But  just  as  important  is 
the  fact  that  this  Demonstration  is 
to  be  the  first  voluntary  concerted 
movement  by  retailers  all  over  the 
nation — the  beginning  of  what  may 
be  a  most  valuable  cooperation. 

Remember,  also,  that  this  is  not 
confined  to  N.R.D.G.A.  members — 
nor  is  it  anything  more  or  less  than 
a  direct  effort  to  increase  retail  sales 
on  a  long-range  basis. 

The  Program  is  Adapted  to  Every 
Store's  Plans 

Stripped  to  its  essentials,  the  only 
workable  program  is  one  which  is 
not  too  specific.  It  must  be  useable 
by  stores  in  every  geographical  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  country,  stores  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes  and  policies.  It  must  not 
clash  with  existing  September  plans. 

Furthermore,  it  must  not  involve 
undue  commitments  for  merchan¬ 
dise;  it  must  not  entail  large  addi¬ 
tional  expenditures  for  advertising- 
It  certainly  must  not  be  a  “Buy 
Now”  campaign,  nor  ask  for  busi¬ 
ness  on  any  basis  except  the  normal 
self-interest  of  the  purchaser. 

All  these  “musts”  and  “must 
nots”  were  fully  recognized.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  proposals  for  this  Demon¬ 
stration  are  therefore  less  specific 
than  one  would  consider  ideal.  But 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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9 

Let's  Encourage  It! 

By  LEW  HAHN 

"This  is  the  time  for  a  change  of  pace.  It  is  the  time  for  each  retail 
store,  and  for  every  retail  man  and  woman,  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  creation  of  conditions  which  will  encourage  the  growth  of 


confidence  ....  the 


For  some  time  now  it  has  been 
intimated  that  the  thinej  which 
is  holding  back  business  is  a 
lack  of  confidence. 

We  have  all  the  facilities  for 
large-scale  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  and  no  end  of  people — many 
of  them  with  money — who  would 
like  to  consume  all  the  multifarious 
products  of  our  industries,  but  folks 
just  won’t  buy  because  there  is  no 
confidence.  Industry  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  freely  because  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  make  goods  which  will 
not  be  sold.  Until  confidence  re¬ 
turns  not  much  can  be  done. 

When  “enterprises  of  great  pith 
and  moment’’  thus  are  stalled  it 
throws  light  upon  the  importance 
of  the  missing  element  which  makes 
so  much  of  everything  else  vain. 

Therefore  we  are  interested  in 
examining  this  thing  we  call  “con¬ 
fidence.’’ 

In  this  spirit  we  turn  to  the 
Standard  Dictionary  and  find  two 
main  definitions  which  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  antithetical  to  provoke  a  lot  of 
difficulty  unless  we  can  agree  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  one  which  most  fits  our 
need. 

Says  the  dictionary,  confidence  is : 

“1 — trust  or  reliance  upon  an¬ 
other; 

2 — assurance;  self-reliance.” 

We  place  no  value  upon  any  play 
upon  words,  hut  it  is  interesting 
that  so  many  folks  who  have  been 
mourning  the  lack  of  confidence  as 
the  deterrent  to  business  enterprise 
should  be  so  palpably  thinking  in 


regaining  of  a  sense  of  S€ 

terms  of  the  first  definition.  That 
seems  to  explain  a  great  deal,  be¬ 
cause,  if  confidence  is  to  l)e  regarded 
as  something  which  must  come  from 
another;  if  it  is  the  knowledge  that 
we  can  trust  or  rely  ui)on  someone 
else,  then  we  have  no  recourse  ex¬ 
cept  to  become  a  nation  of  leaners. 

If  we  are  to  be  a  nation  of  lean¬ 
ers,  then  there  really  is  nothing 
strong  enough  for  us  to  lean  ui)on 
permanently,  and  the  only  thing 
with  sufficient  strength  to  provide 
even  temporary  support  for  all  of  us 
to  lean  upon  is  the  government. 
That,  of  course,  cannot  long  endure 
as  the  support  of  everybody. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  wise 
enough  to  realize  the  truth  that  con¬ 
fidence  is  “jc//-reliance’’  this  is  as 
good  as  any  time  to  make  up  our 
minds  zve  are  going  to  lean  on  our¬ 
selves. 

Nothing  could  be  much  more  fool¬ 
ish  and  destructive  than  for  the  men 
who  control  and  direct  the  business 
interests  which  serve  130.000.000 
people  and  provide  employment  for 
many  of  them  to  l)ecome  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  “confidence”  can 
come  only  from  government. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  true.  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  contribute  substantially 
to  the  creation  of  conditions  which 
will  encourage  the  growth  of  confi¬ 
dence  but  confidence  must  come 
from  us.  It  is  the  result  of  what  we 
all  think  and  do. 

Every  man  who  directs  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  others  has  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
mote  or  destroy  confidence.  Every 
business  man  can  be  an  automatic 


// 


generator  of  confidence.  He  can  act 
in  such  a  way  as  will  let  others  know 
that  he  feels  confident,  that  he  is  un¬ 
afraid,  that  he  is  self-reliant  and 
when  others  see  that  it  will  help  to 
encourage  confidence  in  them. 

An  important  retail  executive  re¬ 
cently  said  to  us :  “If  I  could  read  in 
the  papers  that  General  Motors  had 
taken  back  15,000  men,  I  would 
know  that  things  were  coming  back.” 

He  never  stopped  to  think  that 
what  General  Motors  is  to  him,  his 
store  is  to  a  lot  of  folks  in  his  town. 
If  they  could  see  his  store  doing 
something  which  would  indicate  that 
its  management  had  confidence  it 
would  be  an  object  lesson  to  them. 
They  would  feel  that  “things  were 
coming  back  again.” 

Is  your  store  helping  to  create 
conditions  which  will  encourage  con¬ 
fidence  ? 

Do  your  salespeople  tell  your  cus¬ 
tomers:  “Business  is  terrible  and 
the  store  is  letting  more  people  go 
this  week?” 

Do  your  executives — and  you, 
yourself — go  alx)Ut  with  long  faces 
which  tell  your  employees  you  are 
at  your  wits’  ends? 

Are  executive  tempers  on  edge, 
l)roclaiming  that  management  is  los¬ 
ing  its  sense  of  direction? 

Do  your  advertising  imges  tell 
your  public  that  here  is  a  store  which 
is  desperate  to  the  point  that  it  will 
do  anything — even  violate  the  trttth 
—to  sell  an  extra  handful  of  mer¬ 
chandise  ? 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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"Forward  Syracuse!” — 

A  Community  Confidence  Campaign 

These  details  of  the  highly  effective  com¬ 
munity-wide  campaign  in  Syracuse  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  merchants  planning  or 
taking  part  in  confidence -bulding  programs. 


IN  Syracuse,  New  York,  a  cam- 
jjaign  of  confidence  building  has 
lieen  under  way  since  July  24th. 
continuing  until  September  1st.  It  is 
known  as  “Forward  Syracuse.’’  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  is  Benja¬ 
min  M.  Weiss,  Managing  Director 
of  Dey  Brothers  &  Company. 

They  set  al)out  reaching  their  ob¬ 
jectives  with  the  following  plan : 

1.  Editorial  support  in  the  papers 
of  the  common  ojiinion  of  all  econo¬ 
mists  that  things  are  definitely  to 
get  better. 

2.  Statements  of  hank  deposits 
showing  the  comparable  amount  of 
savings  in  our  l)anks  today — the 
greatest  dejxisits  in  the  history  of 
our  city. 

3.  Statements  from  our  business 
leaders  showing  how  well  we  are 
equipjied  to  capitalize  on  the  com¬ 
ing  lietter  times  of  the  nation. 

4.  Releases  of  all  news  items  to  be 
gathered  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  men  put  back  to  work  in 
any  factory. 

5.  Releases  of  news  items  of 
every  kind  of  new  industrial  activity 
to  be  gathered  and  released  by  the 
Chamber. 

6.  Articles  in  the  papers  and  talks 
over  the  air  by  our  bankers  and  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders,  giving  their  views 
and  reasons  for  the  return  of  better 
times. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Bulletin  just 
before  going  to  press,  Mr.  Weiss 
said : 

“This  is  not  a  campaign  of  retail¬ 
ers  but  a  city-wide  campaign  with 
every  interest  back  of  it.  There  is 
also  a  city-wide  sales  contest  on  but 
we  have  not  given  it  any  publicity  in 


the  press.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
we  are  conducting  our  campaign 
along  institutional  lines,  as  men¬ 
tioned,  and  on  as  high  a  plane  as  we 
possibly  can.  I  might  add  that  the 
contest  is  going  over  in  a  big  way 
and  over  three  hundred  firms  have 
already  entered  it.  Those  jiartici- 
jiating  in  the  contest  include  not  only 
store  keepers  but  also  insurance 
offices,  automobile  dealers,  bakeries, 
food  stores,  druggists,  roofing  con¬ 
cerns,  the  electric  light  company, 
banking  institutions,  restaurants  and 
hair  dressers.  All  these  have  entered 
the  city-wide  sales  contest  and  are 
plugging  away  at  sales. 

“Our  Plan  was  divided  into  two 
parts:  Part  one  is  devoted  to  the 
various  things  which  might  be  done 
to  dissipate  the  fear  which  was  re¬ 
tarding  sales.  This  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  to  be  conducted  through 
the  press,  and  over  the  air  and 
through  meetings  conducted  in  our 
local  industries.  All  this  was  done 
without  any  connection  whatsoever 
with  any  merchandising  or  sale  event 
by  any  of  the  stores  in  town.  It 
might  interest  you  to  know  that  in 
the  last  two  weeks  we  have  had  all 
of  our  bank  presidents,  many  of  our 
industrial  leaders,  head  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest,  heads  of  the  various 
local  trade  unions,  head  of  the  Par¬ 
ent-Teachers  Association,  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
some  of  the  clergy  and  many  other 
civic  leaders  representing  interests 
other  than  the  strictly  commercial 
interests  on  the  air  and  in  the  jiress. 
They  have  all  told  alxiut  the  same 
story — that  Working  Dollars  do 
mean  Working  Men — that  things 


are  beginning  to  become  more  secure 
— that  now  is  the  time  to  buy  be¬ 
cause  one’s  dollar  will  buy  more  for 
less.  All  through  the  balance  of  this 
month  in  the  pajiers  and  over  the  air 
will  continue  statements  of  this 
character  which  will  have  for  their 
purjxise  the  elimination  of  fear  and 
the  making  of  a  more  optimistic 
feeling  among  our  people  here  in 
Syracuse. 

“It  might  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  local  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  contributed  free  space  and 
time  for  use  by  the  ‘Forward  Syra¬ 
cuse’  Committee  to  the  tune  of  alxmt 
$7,000. 

“Everyone  in  town  is  wearing  the 
‘Forward  Syracuse’  button  and 
every  store,  office  and  factory  has 
the  ‘Forward  Syracuse’  poster  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed. 

“The  sales  campaign  is  being 
waged  by  each  store  and  shop  or 
business  concern  by  doing  a  lietter 
selling  job  within,  and  by  oflfering 
the  kind  of  values  that  would  attract 
customers.  However,  in  no  sense 
has  any  store  seized  upon  this  cam¬ 
paign  as  an  ojiportunity  for  a  big 
iiang-up  sale  with  all  the  emphasis 
on  cut  prices. 

“It  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
know  that  last  week  the  city  saw  a 
substantial  increase  in  sales  in  every 
line  of  business.  Insurance  men, 
building  material  men  and  others 
who  were  in  a  real  slump  have 
seized  upon  this  ‘Forward  Syra¬ 
cuse’  campaign  as  a  real  handle  to 
revitalize  their  selling  organizations, 
and  they  all  report  that  new  life  has 
been  brought  into  their  respective 
businesses.’’ 
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IF  the  Fall  is  to  witness  a  sus¬ 
tained  upturn  in  business,  which 
everybody  hopes  and  many  pre¬ 
dict,  the  element  that  can  do  as 
much  as  any  other  to  help  it  along 
is  intelligent  sales  promotion.  Every¬ 
where  sales  promotion  men  who  are 
thinking  soundly  on  the  subject  of 
recovery,  realize  the  important  part 
that  advertising  is  to  play  if  retail 
stores  are  to  follow  through  success¬ 
fully  on  the  advantage  of  a  fair  start 
in  Fall  business  which  seems  most 
certain  at  this  time.  They  say  that 
too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
on  the  need  for  developing  a  sound 
promotional  campaign,  having  for 
its  purpose  development  of  confi¬ 
dence  among  consumers. 

That  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done 
in  this  direction  was  evident  to 
the  editors  of  Tiik  Bulletin  when 
in  reply  to  inquiries  sent  to  one 
hundred  of  .America’s  well  known 
stores  recently  not  more  than  a  half 
dozen  indicated  they  had  given  suffi¬ 
cient  thought  to  the  subject  to  frame 
an  intelligent  program. 

Much  of  the  advertising  that  has 
i)een  used  lately  has  been  anything 
Imt  confidence  building.  Its  sole  ap- 
|xal  has  been  price,  in  what  seemed 
to  many  peojde  to  represent  a  fran¬ 
tic  effort  to  keep  merchandise  mov¬ 
ing.  During  the  gloomy  months  we 


Keep  the  Cobwebs  Away 


have  just  passed  through,  iierhaps 
any  kind  of  an  effort  at  honest  pro¬ 
motion  could  be  justified  on  the 
basis  that  it  sold  goods;  therefore 
should  not  be  criticized  severely. 
However,  as  we  liegin  to  shake  off 
the  feeling  of  pessimism  and  enter 
into  a  new  period  of  business  ex¬ 
pectancy,  there  is  need  for  construc¬ 
tive  appeals. 

In  contrast  to  the  appeal  made 
solely  on  price,  we  have  come  across 
[iromotions  which  seemed  timely, 
intelligent  and  constructive  in  their 
approach,  indicating  that  a  real  at¬ 
tempt  is  being  made  by  some  stores 
to  think  through  the  situation.  L. 
Bamberger  &  Company’s  story  ap¬ 
pears  on  another  page,  and  a  scatter¬ 
ing  of  other  store  activities  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  article. 

No  doubt  there  will  he  more  of 
such  promotions  as  the  Fall  season 
opens  and  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
for  sales  promotion  managers  to  put 
real  sound  thinking  into  their  adver¬ 
tising  in  keeping  with  the  almost 
universal  belief  now  that  the  worst 
of  the  storm  is  over  and  that  clearer 
sailing  lies  just  ahead  for  those  who 
keep  an  even  keel. 


T  N  Seattle,  Frederick  &  Nelson 
■■■  featured  a  promotion  which  they 
termed  “At  Home”  Week  with 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  July  25th  to 
30th.  On  consecutive  days  preced¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  “At  Home’’ 
Week  full  pages  were  used  in  local 
papers,  pointing  out  what  to  do  and 
see  during  the  event,  and  the  inter¬ 
esting  merchandising  programs  on 
the  different  floors.  In  the  auditori¬ 
um  on  the  fifth  floor  for  instance 
there  was  a  “Recipe-Inspired’’  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  head  of  the 
Home  Arts  Service  of  the  local 
paper. 

The  Spirit  Behind  It 

Editorializing  on  the  event,  the 
store  said  in  part : 

“In  keeping  with  the  constructive 
spirit  of  building  and  new  liveahle- 
ness  surging  over  America  today, 
we  have  made  the  home  the  theme 
of  our  ‘.At  Home’  Week.  We  have 
put  our  own  home  in  its  most  shin¬ 
ing  order.  And  we  have  arranged 
for  you,  in  all  departments  on  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  floors,  fasci¬ 
nating  exhibits  presenting  the  new¬ 
est,  the  most  stimulating  ideas  in 
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prior  to  the  sale  this  statement  was 
used  in  large  type  in  full  column 
;  space  scattered  throughout  the  pages 

of  the  various  newspapers.  Then 

the  day  before  the  sale  opened  5- 
^QBr  column  announcement  ads  were 

published  in  which  the  ‘Don’t  Miss 
/  the  Hoat’  caption  was  used  with  a 

I  humorous  illustration. 

I  \  1  “Two  days  prior  to  the  sale  hand- 

\  \  bills  keyed  to  this  slogan  were  dis- 

I  I  trihuted  to  the  employees  as  they 

I  I  entered  the  store,  and  on  the  morn- 

r  j  \  ing  prior  to  the  opening  a  big  rally 

of  all  employees  was  held  on  the 
■  Street  Floor.  A  large  platform  was 

improvised  to  simulate  the  end  of 
newspaper  folder  a  wharf,  at  the  side  of  which  was  a 
of  Los  Angeles,  large,  real  sail  Iwat.  The  various 
epartment  Mana-  speakers  and  entertainers  were 
which  carried  the  dressed  in  either  yacht  clothes  or 
vas  an  event  well  ‘gob  uniforms.’ 

I.  “One  of  the  features  of  this  meet- 

1  it,  Brown  S.  ing  was  the  singing  of  a  song  by 
and  Publicitv  Di-  the  entire  assembly,  specially  writ- 
to  the  Association  ten  for  the  occasion,  to  the  tune  of 
‘She’ll  be  Coming  Round  the  Moun- 
?  symbol  of  this  tain.’ 

il  l)oat.  which  the  “On  Wednesday  preceding  the 
I  to  identify  with  opening  of  the  sale  a  half-million 
launched  a  teaser  20  page  circulars  were  distributed 
izing  this  symbol,  to  all  sections  of  the  city,  in  addition 
he  slogan — ‘Don’t  to  announcements  in  all  newspapers, 
For  several  days  spot  announcements  on  all  radio  sta- 


NEV  ERA  of  home-making  is  surging  over  America  today  ...  In  our 
own  Northwest  on  every  hand  new  dwellings  rise  and  present  homes  cast  off 
the  dinginess  of  yesterday  in  the  challenging  process  of  remodelling,  redeco¬ 
rating,  refurnishing. 

There’s  a  new  day,  a  new  way,  a  new  thrill  to  living.  Inside  every  home, 
of  every  size,  dull  stufincsa  is  being  replaced  by  modern  liveableness— new 
settings  for  the  isew  courage,  the  new  tempo  of  today!  _ 


modern  home  making.’’ 

Commenting  on  the  event,  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Street,  of  Frederick  & 
Nelson,  said :  "This  event  was 
planned  and  staged  the  week  liefore 
our  August  home  furnishings  sales 
oj)ening  to  re-awaken  interest  in 
home  furnishings  of  the  better  tyjie. 
The  responses  were  unusually  grati- 
fying. 

“We  timed  this  simultaneously 
with  the  opening  of  several  home 
furnishing  sections,  namely,  we  re¬ 
established  cur  -Antique  Department 
and  then  rebuilt  several  other  sec¬ 
tions  which  were  especially  men- 
tion.d  in  the  ads.” 
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tions  and  dash  cards  on  all  street 
cars. 

“This  cani])aimi  proved  very 
cfTective  as  the  opening  day  of  the 
sale  resulted  in  the  largest  opening 
day’s  volume  since  1931.” 

*  * 

l^ARION  ARMSTRONG.  Pub- 
licity  Director  of  Weinstwk, 
Luhin  &  Company,  Inc.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California,  writes  of  the  very 
interesting  Victory  Special  promo¬ 
tion  they  have  l)een  using  during  the 
usually  slow  months  of  July  and 
August.  In  part,  Miss  .Armstrong 
says : 

“Several  years  ago,  we  concluded 
that  one  of  the  major  reasons  our 
July  and  August  sales  were  oftimes 
in  the  doldrums  was  l)ecause  our 
promotional  program  for  these  two 
months  was  so  weak  and  uninter¬ 
esting.  W’hat  we  needed  were 
wanted,  desirable  items  af  very  at¬ 
tractive  prices  .  .  .  not  just  one  clear¬ 
ance  after  another  that  seemed, 
.somehow,  to  .start  in  June,  thnmgh- 
out  the  city,  and  continue  for  end¬ 
less  weeks. 

“We  had  many  discussions  be¬ 
tween  buyers,  merchandise  divisitm 
and  promotion  department  .  .  .  July 
was  the  end  of  one  season  .  .  .  the 
middle  of  .August  was  the  iK^ginning 
of  another  ...  it  was  a  difficult  time 
to  find  the  right  items  to  offer  at 
less  than  regular  prices  .  .  .  and  so 
it  went !  Nevertheless,  our  records 
proved  there  were  many  wanted 
items  which  customers  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  buy  during  July  and 
August  (and  buy  in  greater  quanti¬ 
ties)  if  prices  and  the  selection  were 
attractive  enough. 

“We  finally  decided  we  must  have 
one  good,  strong  promotional  item 
each  day  during  these  lazy  summer 
months.  Each  buyer  was  asked  to 
submit  at  least  one  item,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  more  than  one.  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  ‘the  works’  as 


far  as  publicity  media  was  con¬ 
cerned  ...  to  Ik?  jiresented  as  a  fea¬ 
tured  item  on  a  given  day  during 
July  or  .August.  From  the  items  sub¬ 
mitted,  we  would  then  select  the 
necessary  25  or  26  for  each  of  these 
months. 

"These  items  were  to  lie  called 
NTCTORY  SPECIALS  (a  name 
selected  after  a  store-wide  contest 
had  lieen  held).  Our  artists  worked 
out  a  suitable  design  to  he  used  in 
the  newsjiapers  to  designate  each  of 
these  items  ...  in  the  window  back¬ 
grounds  ...  in  the  department  .  .  . 
on  special  interior  store  and  elevator 
cards  .  .  .  on  any  package  or  state¬ 
ment  enclosures  used. 

“This  plan  has  l)een  followed  con¬ 
sistently  for  three  years.  It  has 
helped  tremendously  to  stimulate 
daily  traffic  and  daily  sales.  Because 
of  the  additional  traffic,  it  has  helix-d, 
not  hindered,  the  selling  of  regular 
merchandise  at  regular  prices.  It 
has  given  us  a  sound  promotional 
item  for  each  day  of  these  two 
months.  In  fact,  so  successful  was 
the  plan  during  July  and  August, 
we  adopted  it  in  full  for  January 
and  February  .  .  .  two  other  prob¬ 
lem  months  .  .  .  and  it  has  worked 
equally  as  well. 

“Victory  Sjiecials  are  now  planned 
from  30  to  90  days  in  advance. 

“The  items  selected  .  .  .  the  prices 
placed  on  the  merchandise  .  .  .  are 
O.  K.’d  by  a  group  of  four.  Each 
item  is  scanned  with  a  critical  eye 
...  is  carefully  shopped  Ixfore  it 
makes  its  dehut.  It  is  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  that  no  item  may  be  taken 
from  stock  and  reduced  for  a  Vic¬ 
tory  Special  .  .  .  the  merchandise 
must  he  bought  esixcially  for  this 
inirpose  .  .  .  l)e  new,  desirable  (not 
a  close-out)  and  offered,  as  we  have 
said,  at  a  very  attractive  price.  The 
‘timing’  of  each  item  is  given  much 
consideration,  for  we  have  discov¬ 
ered,  naturally,  that  the  response  to 
certain  types  of  merchandise  is 


greater  on  some  days  of  the  week 
than  on  others.  . 

“b'ach  V’ictory  Special  is  adver¬ 
tised  iti  the  evening  and  morning 
paixrs  and  is  given  a  carefully 
planned  window  display  the  after¬ 
noon  preceding  the  day  it  goes  on 
s;de.  Elevator  cards,  special  interior 
display  cards  and  department  cartls 
aie  used  each  day.  as  well  as  an  at¬ 
tractive  department  display.  A  large 
sign,  in  the  Time  Room,  tells  each 
employee  of  the  following  day’s  A’ic- 
tory  Special.  Introductory  cards  are 
sometimes  used  in  related  depart¬ 
ments. 

“All  signs  and  window  back¬ 
grounds  are  worked  out  in  gold  and 
black. 

“These  Victory  Specials  have 
grown  in  importance  each  year. 
Everyone  in  the  store  is  enthusiastic 
alKutt  them  and  the  buyers  vie  with 
one  another  to  see  who  can  present 
the  most  successful  Victory  Special. 

“Each  of  these  daily  items  is  care¬ 
fully  checked,  of  course  .  .  .  adver¬ 
tising  cost  .  .  .  units  sold  .  .  .  total 
departmental  sales.  Now,  it  is  a  very 
rare  exjxrience  to  have  a  Victory 
Special  that  does  not  click. 

“This  one-item  a  day  promotional 
plan  does  not  handicap  any  depart¬ 
ment  insofar  as  markup,  stock,  etc., 
is  concerned,  because,  we  knoiv 
what  we’re  going  to  do  with  the 
merchandise  before  it  is  bought, 
h'ach  item  remains  on  sale  two  days, 
wherever  quantities  |xrmit ;  more 
often  than  not,  the  merchandise  has 
been  sold  out  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  day. 

“This  series  of  i)romotional  items 
is  brought  to  an  exciting  close  on  the 
last  two  days  of  August  .  .  .  with  our 
.Semi-Annual  Victory  Climax  Days. 
Since  we  have  no  storewide  Anni¬ 
versary  Sales,  Dollar  Days,  etc.,  this 
is  as  close  as  this  store  approaches 
anything  that  resembles  a  storewide 
event  at  any  time  of  the  year  ...  so 
it  really  means  something  to  our 
customers.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Climax  Days  do  not  include  every 
department.  Each  buyer  is  invited  to 
submit  items  he  would  like  to  use 
.  .  .  some  items  are  accepted  .  .  . 
others  rejected !  Those  departments 
may  participate  who  find  it  possible 
to  secure  seasonable  items  which  can 
be  offered  at  attractive  prices  on 
these  two  days.  We  do  not  insist 
that  every  department  take  part  in 
this  event.” 
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The  other  day,  I  drove  into  my  usual 
downtown  parking  lot.  I  drew  up  sud¬ 
denly  and  looked  about.  Had  I  gotten 
into  the  wrong  place?  A  hasty  glance  told 
me  I  was  at  the  right  location  all  right,  but 
something  had  happened.  Then  my  eye  found 
the  answer  in  a  blazing  new  sign  hung  high 
on  the  back  fence.  “UNDER  NEW  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,”  it  read  in  bold,  positive,  atten¬ 
tion-compelling  letters  —  “UNDER  NEW 
MANAGEMENT.” 

I  waited  for  shambling,  careless  Old  Bill. 
Instead,  out  stepped  a  smiling,  well-groomed, 
eager  young  chap,  clad  in  fresh,  white  over¬ 
alls  who  greeted  me  with  a  cheery,  “Good 
morning,  sir.” 

“Where’s  Bill?”  I  inquired,  returning  his 
salutation. 

“Oh,  Bill?  Why  he  just  petered  out  and — 
and  this  lot  from  now  on  is  under  new  man¬ 
agement.  We’re  making  a  fresh  start  to  fit 
into  the  times.  Does  your  car  require  any 
special  attention  today,  sir?  Grease,  oil,  wash, 
or  is  there  anything  I  could  do  for  you,  sir?” 
“Same  price?”  I  asked  good-naturedly. 
“Yes,  with  discount  on  a  ten-parking  card,” 
replied  the  attendant,  with  a  good-humored 
smile.  “You  see,  we  have  made  a  brand  new 
start.  Old  Bill  got  into  a  rut.  I  bought  his 
lease,  have  put  things  to  their  rights  and  I’m 
busy  re-creating  confidence.  I’m  going  to  give 
you  better  service  than  you  have  ever  had 
anywhere.  I’m  going  to  send  you  on  your  way 
every  day  with  a  smile.” 

As  I  hurried  along  to  work,  two  ideas  crys- 
talized  and  you  can  believe  it  or  not,  I  went 
to  my  office  and  for  the  first  time  in  ages  put 
IT  completely  to  rights — loaded  all  the  waste 
baskets,  called  in  the  janitor,  and  when  I  got 
all  through,  I  took  a  bit  of  a  card,  just  for 
fun.  and  lettered  it  to  read,  “UNDER  NEW 
MANAGEMENT,”  stood  it  up  behind  the 
inkwell  and  eyed  it  critically.  The  idea 
pleased  me  immensely  and  I  wondered  why 
it  had  not  occurred  to  me  long,  long  ago. 

When  my  secretary  came  in  she  gasped. 
“Why,  what  on  earth  has  happened?” 

“Oh,”  I  replied,  nonchalantly,  “I’m  just  try¬ 
ing  to  re-create  confidence.” 


By  F.  H.  CHELEY 

Reprinted  here  by  courtesy  of 
American  Credit  Indemnity  Co. 
of  N.  Y. 


“Well,  you’ve  done  it.  You  have  certainly 
done  it,  sir,”  she  laughed,  “re-created  confi¬ 
dence.  It  looks  like  a  brand  new  start  to  me.” 

Just  then  two  neighbors  from  across  the 
hall  poked  their  curious  heads  in  the  door. 

“What’s  going  on  in  here  this  morning?” 
they  inquired. 

“Aren’t  moving  away,  or  breaking  up  house¬ 
keeping?” 

“Not  by  a  long  sight,”  I  laughed  back  mer¬ 
rily.  “No  sir,  not  moving — ^but  listen:  We 
are  ‘UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT,’  and, 
come  to  think  about  it,  that’s  what  you  need 
also.  Say,  listen  to  me,  men.  I’m  going  now 
to  the  sign  painter’s  and  get  a  dozen  clean, 
bright  new  signs — ‘UNDER  NEW  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.’  One  for  you,  and  you,  and  one 
for  myself,  and  we’ll  just  clean  up  this  whole 
floor.  Among  us  we’ll  re-create  confidence. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  that’s  what  the  whole 
country  needs.  We’ve  all  just  sort  of  petered 
out.  Let’s  make  it  a  crusade.  You  go  get  busy 
and  I’ll  be  back  with  those  signs  in  no  time 
at  all.” 

“That’s  a  real  idea,”  said  Visitor  Number 
One. 

In  a  few  moments  things  began  to  happen 
up  and  down  that  hall.  Waste  baskets  and 
dust  rags  and  fresh  blotters  were  in  great 
demand.  The  janitor  had  to  call  in  a  helper 
and  even  the  building  manager  dropped  in  to 
see  what  all  the  furor  was  about.  It  looked 
and  sounded  to  him  like  a  business  spurt. 
Perhaps  somebody  had  struck  oil  or  gold. 

*  *  *  * 

One  hour  later  the  neighboring  sign  painter 
was  just  too  busy  for  words.  With  sleeves 
rolled  up  he  was  making  signs — neat,  digni¬ 
fied  signs.  “UNDER  NEW  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,”  they  read.  All  about  his  shop  they 
were  spread  out  to  dry — on  table  tops,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  on  the  floor — yes,  in  the  show 
window — and  folks  began  curiously  to  stop 
and  look  at  the  signs  and  then  look  in  and 
wonder  if  somebody  had  gone  crazy. 

One  curious  chap  stepped  inside. 

“Say,  pardner,  are  all  the  businesses  in  town 
going  under  new  management?” 

“Wouldn’t  be  surprised,”  laughed  the  very 
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busy  sign  man. 

“Might  not  be  a  bad  idea,  though — yep?” 

“I’ll  say  it  wouldn’t.  But  on  the  level,  what 
you  going  to  do  with  them?  Looks  goofy  to 
me.” 

“Not  at  all,  friend,”  said  the  sign  man,  be¬ 
tween  daubs,  “not  so’s  you  could  notice  it.  A 
gang  of  folks  over  here  have  simply  set  out 
to  ‘re-create  confidence.’  Run  along  now,  for 
I’m  going  to  clean  house  here  too,  right  after 
lunch.  I  like  this  idea.  My  concern  is  chang¬ 
ing  its  policy,  too — and  me!  Believe  it  or 
not.  We’re  forgetting  all  old  grudges;  we’re 
unloading  all  our  narrow-minded  prejudices; 
we’re  wiping  out  all  our  petty  intolerances; 
charging  off  our  bad  debts;  paying  up  our 
bills;  establishing  a  new  standard  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  service;  and  putting  into  operation  a 
new  courtesy  and  a  whole  new  business  policy. 
We’ve  kind  o’  petered  out  and  didn’t  know 
why.” 

“Say,”  said  Inquisitive,  “the  idea,  wherever 
you  got  it,  is  grand.  Can  I  buy  about  a  half 
dozen  of  those  signs  as  soon  as  they’re  dry? 
I’m  going  to  put  ’em  on  all  my  trucks.  No 
copyright  on  ’em,  or  anything,  is  there?  My 
truck  drivers  are  all  good  chaps,  but  they’ve 
gone  to  sleep  on  the  job.  My  customers  com¬ 
plain — ” 

“No — help  yourself,  brother.  Go  to  it  I  I’ve 
painted  many  a  sign  in  my  life,  but  listen, 
i  this  sign  is  full  of  ideas  and  dynamite.  It  will 
put  any  business  on  a  brand  new  footing  in  a 
week,  for  after  all,  any  business  is  just  the 
reflection  of  its  employees  from  office  boy  to 
president.  If  they  aren’t  a  team  and  haven’t 
got  spirit,  they’re  licked  before  they  start — 
yeah?” 

*  *  *  *  ‘ 

“There’s  that  phone  .  .  .  ‘Hello  .  .  .  yeah  ,  .  . 
make  an  extra  dozen?  Why,  great  Scott,  man, 
j  what  do  you  think  I  am — a  printing  press? 
Sure  I  can  get  some  additional  help  . . .  I’ll  do 
’em  ,  .  .  sure  .  .  ,  Yeah,  by  three.’  ” 

4c  * 

“Central,  give  me  Main  1000.  Thanks  .  .  . 
Hello,  Jim?  Get  into  your  overalls  and  come 
.  .  .  Sure,  I’ve  got  work  ,  ,  .  Yeah,  the  town’s 
got  a  new  disease.  It’s  going  ‘UNDER  NEW 
MANAGEMENT.’  Everybody  wants  a  sign 
.  .  .  Never  mind  your  lunch.  You  can  eat  to¬ 
morrow.” 

*  «  4>  « 

“Mister,  can  I  purchase  one  of  these  attrac¬ 
tive  signs?”  said  a  sweet  young  voice  in  the 
front  doorway. 


“Why,  certainly,  madam,  you  can  buy  the 
shop  if  you’d  like  it — just  anything  in  the 
world  to  please  you.  Make  you  an  extra  price 
on  half  a  dozen.  They’re  not  expensive  at  all, 
just  a  few  cents  each.”  ' 

“I’ll  take  six,  thank  you.” 

“Six?”  gasped  the  sign  painter.  “And  may 
I  be  so  very  inquisitive  as  to  ask  for  what? 
You  don’t  by  chance  own  a  chain  store?” 

“No,  indeed,”  she  laughed,  “but  I  spend  my 
money  at  a  lot  of  places  that  are  dead  from 
the  ears  up.  Well,  I’m  going  to  present  one 
of  your  classy  signs  to  each  of  them  with  my 
compliments.  There’s  the  bakery  and  the  drug 
store  and  the  creamery  and  the  ‘Byright  and 
Lugit’  and  the  garage.  How  they  get  on  my 
nerves!  They’re  curt  and  abrupt  and  make 
me  feel  like  I  was  a  mere  worm.  And  say, 
what  fun!  You  know,  I’m  secretary  to  the 
president.  Wouldn’t  it  be  jolly  to  place  one 
of  your  signs  on  his  desk?  I’d  probably  get 
fired  but  it  would  be  worth  it.” 

“I’m  putting  in  seven,  madam,  for  good 
measure,”  said  the  exuberant  sign  painter. 
“One  for  yourself — you  know.” 

“Indeed  I  do — and  I  thank  you.  I’ll  tack 
it  on  the  corner  of  my  desk  today  and  it’s 
no  joke  either!” 

*  *  *  * 

“Hello,  dearie,  that  you?  Well,  I  won’t  keep 
you  but  a  jiffy.  Just  wanted  to  say  I  wouldn’t 
be  home  for  dinner  .  .  .  I’m  just  too  busy  .  .  . 
Yeah — swamped  with  work — a  strange  thing 
has  happened.  This  whole  ‘burg’  is  turning 
over  a  new  leaf — every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  it,  I’m  certain.  Yeah! 

“I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  later.  More  work 
than  I  can  begin  to  do  .  .  .  Yeah,  paper  the 
whole  house  and  paint  it,  and  rig  up  those 
cupboards  and  clear  out  the  basement,  too! 
And,  if  you  won’t  get  mad,  dearie.  I’m  going 
to  bring  you  one  of  my  new  signs  to  hang  in 
the  kitchen.” 

*  *  *  * 

At  ten  P.M.  the  proprietor  of  the  New  Sign 
Company  turned  out  the  lights,  locked  the 
door,  and  staggered  out  to  his  waiting  auto — 
too  weary  for  words  .... 

“And  you’re  sure  you  haven’t  been  drink¬ 
ing?”  said  the  wife  uncertainly. 

“Absolutely,”  replied  the  Sign  Man.  “Just 
intoxicated  with  a  brand  new  idea — and  that’s 
what  I’ve  needed  for  a  long  time.  That’s  all 
this  town  needs — the  business  concerns  in  this 
town  and  this  state  and  the  U.  S.  A.  for  that 
matter.  .  .  .” 
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Bamberger’s 
Does  a  Little 
Puxn p-Priming 
of  Its  Own 


Season  after  season,  the  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  most 
stores  are  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  devising  new  names  or 
“handles”  to  be  used  in  the  pro¬ 
moting  of  their  annual  or  semi¬ 
annual  sales.  Most  times,  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  goes  off  in  a 
huddle,  and  in  desperation  finally 
gazes  into  a  crystal  ball  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  come  out  with  a  name  or 
theme  on  which  they  may  hang  all 
their  promotional  efforts. 

The  advertising  department  of 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  twice  every 
year,  has  the  chore  of  devising  a 


name  for  the  annual  storewide  sales 
of  February  and  of  August,  and  the 
grouping  of  departmental  sales  for 
July  and  January.  Bamberger’s  be¬ 
lieves  there  are  three  ways  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  problem  of  promotion 
efforts  for  a  sale.  One  is  where  you 
come  out  with  a  frank  statement, 
such  as  “Annual  Storewide  Clear¬ 
ance”  or  “Annual  Founder’s  Day 
Sale,”  etc.  The  other  is  the  meta¬ 
phor  method  of  naming  a  sale,  such 
as  “The  July  Hit  Parade,”  “The 
Four  Star  Sale,”  etc.  The  third 
method,  which  has  always  intrigued 
Bamberger's,  is  one  where  you  de- 
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BEGIN  WITH  A 
TORRENT  Of 
SAVINGS  TUESDAl 
JULY  5,  9:30  A.  M. 
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By  GEORGE  P.  SLOCKBOWERl 
Advertising  Manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 


vise  an  entirely  new  device  for  pro¬ 
moting  a  sales  effort.  They  have 
toyed  with  such  mechanical  ideas  as 
during  a  month  handing  back  to  the 
customer  actual  cash  in  the  form  of 
savings,  thus  eliminating  the  inflated 
comparative  price  method,  and  they 
have  other  ideas  which  are  frankly 
in  the  embryonic  stage.  Bamlx!rger’s 
Ix-lieves  that  it  is  imix^rtant  that 
some  day  a  new  technique  or  device 
other  than  the  two  well-worn  meth¬ 
ods  mentioned  above,  be  evolved  in 
promoting  a  sale. 

This  year,  Bamlx'rger's  are  frank 
to  admit  that  they  could  not  devise 
one  of  these  new  methods  so  they 
reverted  to  one  of  the  time  tried 
methods,  that  of  the  metaphor.  In 
July  they  ran  a  series  of  dejjart- 
mental  sales  tied  together  with  one 
promotional  idea.  (In  August,  all 
their  departments  are  included  in  a 
Storewide  Sale.)  Everyone  will 
agree  that  there  is  more  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  campaign  than  present¬ 
ing  priced-right  merchandise.  An 
impetus  is  needed,  and  a  timely 
“handle”  is  important.  For  a  store’s 
campaign  to  stand  out  from  the 
crowd  of  competitive  ads,  it  must 
dramatize  its  effort  to  attract  and 
hold  the  reader’s  interest  during 
the  period  of  the  sale,  which  in 
many  cases  is  four  weeks.  In  select¬ 
ing  the  name  for  a  sale,  it  is  im- 
I)ortant  that  it  carry  an  element  of 
conviction  and  that  it  Ik?  easily 
adaptable  to  an  illustrative  display. 
Then  too,  it  is  a  great  ])lus  when  the 
name  or  phrase  is  getting  public  at¬ 
tention  in  the  daily  press,  even 
though  it  be  applied  to  other  affairs 
of  public  interest. 

.\t  the  time  Baml)erger’s  were 
laying  plans  for  a  July  departmental 
sale,  there  was  a  phrase  in  the  minds 
and  on  the  lips  of  millions  of  New 
Jerseyites.  “Pump-Priming”  filled 
the  press,  the  pages  of  our  maga¬ 
zines,  the  loud  sjjeakers  of  our 
radios.  The  two  words  were  sure 
fire  attention-getters.  They  had  in 
them  an  element  of  optimism,  some¬ 
thing  that  is  essential  in  a  fieriod  of 
national  recession.  Bamlierger’s 
took  the  “Pump- Priming”  idea  and 
applied  it  to  their  dq)artmental  July 
sales.  Bamljerger’s  hitched  their  sale 
wagon  to  this  star  i)hrase  by  saying. 


“We  primed  the  immp  of  buying 
ix)wer  of  four  million  New  Jersey¬ 
ites  with  savings”.  Bamberger’s 
fully  realized  that  it  was  important 
that  they  avoid  any  direct  political 
tie-up  for  many  thousands  of  their 
customers.  They  side-stepped  the 
issue  completely  with  the  Imld 
statement  in  their  opening  announce¬ 
ment.  “We  are  not  economists.  We 
are  not  ])oliticians.  Whether  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  National  Pump-Priming 
Project  or  not,  this  is  one  Punq)- 
Priming  Program  you  will  l)elieve 
in  and  siqqwrt,  l)ecause  .  .  .  etc.” 

Having  chosen  what  they  believed 
to  l)e  a  powerful  attention-getting 
phrase,  Bamberger’s  set  to  work  to 
use  every  possible  means  of  ])ubliciz- 
ing  the  store’s  “Pump-Priming”  pro¬ 
gram.  Full  page  ads  carried  the  edi¬ 
torial  story  in  all  Newark  i)a])ers 
and  those  New  York  jjapers  that 
have  New  Jersey  editions.  This  was 
followed  with  a  barrage  of  full-page 
merchandise  presentations,  all  of 


which  were  tied  together  with  illus¬ 
trative  treatment  of  a  rustic  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  act  of  actual  pump-prim¬ 
ing.  .\n  8-page  newspai)er  size  direct 
mail  piece  went  to  ^n  additional  200,- 
000,  for  the  opening  week.  All  the 
windows  of  the  store  carried  the 
“Pump-Priming”  message  with  an 
actual  gigantic  pump  in  motion  pour¬ 
ing  out  savings  in  the  form  of 
money.  Throughout  the  interior  of 
the  store  wherever  you  turned,  there 
would  be  large  colorful  ixjsters  and 
sign  topi)ers,  ixirtraying  a  huge 
])um])  gushing  forth  savings.  Even 
the  menus  in  Baml)erger’s  restaur¬ 
ant  reproduced  this  colorful  “Pump- 
Priming”  poster. 

(Jn  the  whole,  the  store  feels  that 
its  month-long  “Pump-Priming” 
program  was  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  years.  Not  only  did  its 
timely  optimism  act  favorably  uihjii 
the  customers,  but  what  many  times 
is  much  more  important,  it  had  a 
great  inspirational  effect  as  well 
upon  the  emi)loyees  and  executives 
of  the  store. 
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After  its  successful  July  Pump-Priming  effort,  Bamberger’s  opened  its 
August  store-wide  sales,  built  on  a  ’’Campaign  for  Savings”  theme. 
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As  Variety  Might  Say: 


For  years  Father's  Day  was 
promoted  by  most  stores  (or 
not  promoted)  in  a  list¬ 
less,  indiflFerent  way.  How- 
•ver,  when  real  umph  was  put 
into  its  promotion  this  year. 
Father’s  Day  became  a  profit¬ 
able  merchandising  event 
with  many  stores. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Wells 
furnishes  evidence  that  a  pro¬ 
motion  goes  ahead  when  a 
store  really  gets  behind  it. 


PLENTY  of  thousands  is  cer¬ 
tainly  right,  to  judge  by  the  first 
check  of  a  questionnaire  recent¬ 
ly  circulated  among  N.R.D.G.A. 
members!  Father’s  Day  this  June 
was  a  grand  show. 

Perhaps  “show”  is  the  jicrfect 
word.  The  more  show  the  more 
sales,  is  the  way  reports  seem  to 
point. 

Since  1910,  when  it  was  officially 
observed  in  Spokane,  this  made-to- 
order  promotion  had  been  permitted 
to  go  along  without  much  notice 
from  the  majority  of  retail  estab¬ 
lishments.  A  few  ads — yes,  many  of 
them  perfunctory.  Some  windows, 
some  posters.  Some  sales. 

In  1938,  however.  Lew  Hahn 
threw  the  force  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
behind  Father’s  Day  promotion. 
And  look  what  we  find — 

Sales  Increases 

Volume  gains  in  Father’s  Day 
merchandise  were  achieved  by  70% 
of  reporting  stores,  with  increases 
ranging  from  1%  to  50%  and 
averaging  19%.  To  get  it  on  the 
record,  almost  half  these  stores 
showed  gains  of  20%  or  better! 

Did  every  store  that  promoted 
well  score  a  sales  success?  Unfor¬ 
tunately  no.  But  in  many  cases 
Father’s  Day  “decreased  decreases”, 
as  one  big-city  Publicity  Director 
neatly  expressed  it.  And  from  a 
smaller  store  came  the  footnote : 
“Sales  in  Men’s  Departments  about 
the  same  for  1938  as  for  1937 — but 
with  our  general  business  15%  to 


"1938  Fathers  Day 
Grossed  Plenty  G’s” 

By  ALAN  A.  WELLS 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


18%  off,  this  really  indicates  a 
gain.” 

More  and  Better  Ads 

By  coincidence  70%  of  the  stores 
reported  gains  in  sales,  70%  report¬ 
ed  the  use  of  more  advertising. 
Notable  is  the  number  who  used 
newspaper  space  to  promote  Father’s 
Day  for  the  first  time  in  this  year  of 
grace !  Almost  as  notable  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  advertising  increases  in 
the  hundreds  of  percent !  Shirts  still 
got  the  biggest  disjday,  but  this  year 
showed  a  widened  apjieal  that  in¬ 
cluded  radios  and  furniture. 

However,  space  appears  to  have 
been  only  a  moderate  factor  in 
registering  successes.  Naturally  a 
reasonable  amount  of  linage  must  be 
used.  But  it  was  the  concerted  plan¬ 
ning,  the  sound  merchandising,  the 
consistent  plugging  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  week  or  two,  and  the  tie-ups  in 
the  store  (especially  those  tie-ups!) 
that  appear  to  have  counted  heavily. 

Look  to  Your  Displays 

As  the  N.R.D.G.A.  folder  empha¬ 
sized.  most  Father’s  Day  purchases 
are  made  by  your  own  regular  cus¬ 
tomers.  That  gives  you  a  proj^)er 
slant  on  the  importance  of  windows, 
interior  posters,  and  special  displays. 
Yet  exactly  25%  of  reporting  stores 
made  no  mention  of  windows,  47% 
apparently  used  no  inside  posters, 
and  69%  overlooked  departmental 
and  store  displays  altogether ! 

Still  a  start  has  been  made,  suc¬ 
cesses  have  been  written  into  the 


CONFIDENCE 
Takes  the  Panic 
out  of  Price! 


books,  and  improvements  will  come 
with  effort,  experience  and  time. 

Next  June — What? 

H.  O.  Bergdahl  of  A.M.C.  sums 
it  up  nicely: 

“.  .  .  Father’s  Day  went  over 
bigger  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
day  has  been  so  well  established 
now  that  it  will  Income  a  per¬ 
manent  important  event  as  the 
years  go  by.” 

In  other  words.  Father’s  Day  is 
important  enough  right  now  to  war¬ 
rant  first-rate  handling  by  a  great 
many  more  retailers.  The  better  it 
is  promoted,  and  the  more  stores 
that  promote  it.  the  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  it  will  quickly  become. 

To  that  end,  the  N.R.D.G.A.  will 
continue  to  study  the  1938  Father’s 
Day  records  and  exhibits.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  those  who  answered 
our  recent  questionnaire  makes  this 
possible — and  is  hereby  acknowl¬ 
edged.  New  approaches  will  also  be 
explored.  Early  in  ’39  plans  will  lie 
ready  for  an  even  greater  Father’s 
Day  next  June. 

In  the  serious  study  of  enlightened 
retailing  Father’s  Day  is  significant. 
It  represents  the  current  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  buying  occasion  on  which 
customers  are  actually  eager  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Naturally,  at  such  times,  a 
large  volume  of  sales  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  full  profit. 

It  would  be  i  leal  to  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  star  events  distributed 
evenly  along  the  calendar.  Since  that 
is  improbable,  we  can  set  about  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  the  under-developed 
opportunities  we  have — and  in  that 
category.  Father’s  Day  ranks  Num- 
lier  One! 
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Five  Important  Factors  in  Sound 
Merchandising  This  Fall 

By  HAROLD  W.  BR'GHTMAN 

Vice-President  and  General  Merchandise  Manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 


The  store  that  steers  an  even  course  between 
sale  business  and  regular  business,  and  bears 
in  mind  these  five  tried-and-true  principles  of 
merchandising  may  look  ahead  with  confidence. 


Merchandising  in  the 

Fall  of  1938  will  in  most  re¬ 
spects  l)e  like  merchandising  in 
1937,  1936  or  1935.  Business, 
especially  in  the  early  months,  will 
l)e  harder  to  get  than  in  1937,  (but 
somewhat  easier  than  in  the  Spring 
of  19.38,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of 
the  experts).  Competition  may  l)e  a 
little  keener.  Expenses  may  be  an 
even  greater  problem  than  hereto¬ 
fore. 

But  brains,  balanced  judgment, 
enthusiasm,  imagination  and  cour¬ 
age  will  again  win  out.  The  palm  will 
go  to  the  real  merchants.  The  satis¬ 
factory  sales  and  profits  showings 
will  l)e  attained  by  those  who  under¬ 
stand  sound,  basic  merchandising 
principles,  and  properly  apply  them 
to  their  own  businesses. 

In  hundreds  of  retail  businesses 
throughout  the  country  it  may  well 
be  that  the  amount  of  sales  and  prof¬ 
its  in  the  Fall  of  1938  may  seem  to 
depend,  in  no  small  measure,  on  the 
extent  to  which  those  stores  decide 
to  high-pressure  their  customers 
throughout  the  six  months  by  forced 
draft  sales  advertising.  But  actual¬ 
ly,  in  my  opinion,  if  such  a  policy 
is  adopted  throughout  the  Fall,  the 
average  store  will  be  worse  off  on 
January  D/,  1939.  both  as  to  sales 
and  profits,  than  even  these  difficult 
times  justijy. 

Does  this  mean  that  you  should 
not  have  sale  events  in  Fall  1938? 
By  no  means.  It  is  rarely  that  you 
will  find  any  department  store  that 
has  built  and  continues  to  build  its 


business  and  reputation  on  a  one- 
hundred  percent  “no  sale”  jwlicy 
(although  when  you  do,  you’ll  gen¬ 
erally  find  an  “institution’*  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  character  and  personality). 

Most  of  us  recognize  the  justifica¬ 
tion  and  need  for  timely  department¬ 
al  and  occasional  storewide  sale 
events.  As  purchasing  agents  for 
our  customers,  it  would  seem  unwise 
and  unnatural  for  us  to  pass  up  the 
genuine  market  opportunities  that 
occur  from  time  to  time.  It  is  our 
duty  to  reflect  lowered  wholesale 
costs  as  quickly  as  possible  in  low¬ 
ered  prices. 

.Some  stores,  however,  through  a 
type  of  magic  known  only  to  them¬ 
selves,  will  l)e  able  to  find  or  create 
•  extraordinary  sale  values,  in  nearly 
every  department  almost  every  week 
throughout  the  Fall  season.  Many 
of  these  stores,  amazingly  enough, 
will  continue  to  be  in  business  after 
Fall  1938,  just  as  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  in  business  for  years 
past.  But  their  ranks  are  becoming 
thinner  every  year — and  only  those 
with  extraordinarily  able  manage¬ 
ment  in  other  respects  seem  likely 
to  survive. 

The  Middle  Road 

Enlightened  merchants  will  in  the 
Fall  of  1938  increasingly  realize  the 
dangers  of  unrelieved  “sale-ing,” 
even  when  times  are  difficult  and  vol¬ 
ume  is  so  necessary  to  cover  mount¬ 
ing  expenses.  They  will  realize  that 
there  are  months  in  the  calendar. 


like  August  and  January,  when  nor¬ 
mal  business  throughout  the  store 
is  light,  and  when  market  opportu¬ 
nities  are  available  or  can  be  created 
by  cooperation  with  manufacturers 
who  may  also  need  business  to  keep 
their  plants  going. 

In  these  months,  they  may,  with 
benefit  to  their  sales  and  profit  show¬ 
ing,  create  extra  business  by  sales 
with  a  storewide  emphasis. 

And  in  certain  limited  jieriods  in 
the  Fall,  when  the  season  for  parti¬ 
cular  types  of  merchandise  is  on  the 
wane,  they  will  combine,  depart- 
mentally,  special  market  purchases 
with  clearances  of  their  own  stock. 

And  of  course,  no  matter  what 
time  of  year,  they  will  not  pass  up 
those  rare  market  accidents  that 
make  available  seasonable  merchan¬ 
dise  at  far  less  than  the  market 
price. 

But,  by  and  large,  the  real  mer¬ 
chants  this  Fall  will  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  concentrate  their  high  pres¬ 
sure  emphasis  in  the  natural  sale 
lieriods  that  are  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  such.  The  real  merchants 
will,  more  than  ever  this  Fall,  real¬ 
ize  the  necessity  of  devoting  a 
major  portion  of  their  efforts  to  the 
development  of  a  regular,  consistent 
day  by  day  business — a  business  that 
they  can  call  their  own,  a  business 
that  is  created  by  the  natural  desire 
of  such  a  large  proportion  of  all  con¬ 
sumers  to  buy  what  they  want,  when 
they  want  it,  at  a  price  that  is  fair, 
and  from  a  store  on  which  they  can 
depend  for  efficient  service  and  sat- 
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isfactory  merchandise  performance. 

Sales  vs.  Regular  Business 

Most  merchants  realize  that  regu¬ 
lar  business  and  sale  business  are 
not  the  best  sort  of  bed-fellows. 
They  know  that  much  emphasis  on 
“sale-ing”  in  season  will  undermine 
the  value  and  attractiveness  of  regu¬ 
lar  merchandise  marked  at  a  fair 
price.  And  they  particularly  know 
that  no  normal  deiiartment  can  ab¬ 
sorb,  at  any  time  of  year,  more  than 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  sale  mer¬ 
chandise,  without  interfering  with 
regular  assortments;  and  that  in 
most  cases  the  greater  percentage  of 
sale  merchandise,  the  greater  is  the 
interference. 

Sale  events  take  buyers’  time  and 
attention  from  regular  merchandise; 
sale  stocks  have  a  way  of  creating 
left-overs  and  odds  and  ends  that 
take  away  "open  to  buy”  from  regu¬ 
lar  merchandise. 

My  advice  is  to  push  your  “sales” 
when  regular  business  is  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  when  you  have  relatively 
much  less  to  lose  as  a  result  of 
"sale-itis”  —  minimize  your  sale 
events  in  season  when  you  may  gain 
less  forced  draft  business  than  you 
will  lose  in  regular  business.  It  is 
in  the  determination  of  the  proper 
balance  between  sales  and  regular 
price  emphasis  that  skillful  mer¬ 
chants  will  excel  and  so  ojjerate  as 
to  minimize  the  dangers  of  over¬ 
stocks  of  CKlds  and  ends,  under¬ 
stocks  of  basic  assortments,  exces¬ 
sive  markdowns,  and  high  selling 
costs. 

*  *  * 

For  Fall  1938,  I  repeat,  give 
proper  attention  during  tlie  months 
of  Septemlier,  Octolier.  November 
and  Deceml)er  to  the  development 
of  regular  business — regular  busi¬ 
ness  which  comes  from  your  day  by 
day  customers  who  represent  the 
major  part  of  the  go<xl  will  assets 
of  any  store ;  regular  business  which 
is  not  dei>endent  on  opportunistic 
purchases  in  the  market ;  regular 
business  that  is  not  lost  to  your  com¬ 
petitors  when  they  make  more  op¬ 
portunistic  purchases  in  the  market ; 
regular  business  that  is  profitable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  usually  not  done  at  a 
markon  below  the  store  average ; 
regular  business  which  usually  in¬ 
volves  less  advertising  costs,  less 
selling  costs  and  less  markdowns; 
regular  business  which  helps  to 


create  a  permanent  reputation  and  a 
permanent  following  for  your  store. 

How  much  attention  do  you  plan 
to  ])ay  this  Fall  to  regular  business 
and  what  are  you  going  to  do  to 
help  increase  it?  If  you  really  mean 
business,  you  will  wish  to;  First, 
formulate  a  clear-cut,  storewide 
lM)licy  which  will  satisfy  the  needs 
of  your  particular  customers;  sec¬ 
ondly,  develoj)  an  institutional  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  consistently  and 
continuously  ])resent  this  policy  to 
the  public;  and  finally,  see  that  the 
policy  itself,  the  execution  of  it,  and 
the  institutional  program  is  adhered 
to  through  bad  months  as  well  as 
g(M)d. 

*  *  ★ 

In  closing  this  article  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  what  I  believe  to  lie 
the  five  tnost  imix)rtant  elements 
that  make  for  profitable  and  sound 
merchandise  jxilicy  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  regular  business,  viz:  1. 
Style  rightness ;  2.  Value  rightness ; 
3.  Time  rightness ;  4.  Size  rightness ; 
5.  Turn-over  rightness. 

Style  rightness  involves  catering 
to  the  particular  tastes  of  the  groups 
of  customers  whose  business  you 
want  to  get.  It  requires  a  thorough 
knowle<lge  of  your  customers’  buy¬ 
ing  habits.  If  you  are  a  large  store 
catering  to  many  tyi)es  of  custom¬ 
ers.  it  involves  a  real  appreciation 
of  the  relative  imix)rtance  of  these 
different  tyixjs  so  that  you  may 
properly  balance  your  style  assort¬ 
ments  accordingly.  It  involves  genu¬ 
ine  skill  in  picking  the  proi)er 
sources  of  style  inspiration  and  in 
having  a  buying  staff  which  is  able 
to  intelligently  interpret  and  evalu¬ 
ate  the  relative  imjxjrtance  of  these 
various  sources  of  information.  And 
it  involves  efficient  and  prompt,  early 
season  recognition  of  the  reaction  of 
your  customers  to  the  style  selec¬ 
tions  that  you  have  tentatively  made 
for  them. 

Value  rightness  involves  the 
sound  relationship  l)etween  the  price, 
the  quality,  and  the  style  character¬ 
istics  of  the  merchandise  you  sell, 
so  that  you  may  offer  at  least  as 
good  value  as  your  competition ;  and 
wherever  you  are  esi^ecially  skillful, 
definitely  better  value  than  your 
competitors.  Value  rightness  can 
only  be  achieved  if  you  have  a 
skilled,  highly  trained  buying  force 
which  is  shrewd,  but  not  over 
shrewd ;  which  is  technically  well 


trained;  and  which,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  has  the  assistance  of  a  bureau 
of  standards  and  an  adequate  force 
of  comparison  shoppers.  Not  the 
least  important  element  is  the  im- 
l)ortance  of  buying  from  tried  and 
true  resources  upon  whom  you  can 
depend  for  the  maintenance  of 
proper  standards  of  quality,  work¬ 
manship  and  “delivery  according  to 
si)ecification.” 

Time  rightness  is  a  vital  adjunct 
to  style  rightness  and  value  right¬ 
ness  because  lx)th  are  constantly 
changing  factors  in  this  business  of 
retailing.  Without  projjer  timing 
you  may  have  neither  right  style  nor 
right  value.  Projier  timing  can  lie 
attained  only  through  i)ro])er  ad¬ 
vance  planning  and  intelligent  an¬ 
alysis  of  market  and  sales  condi¬ 
tions.  Re.sources  must  be  given 
ample  time  to  properly  manufacture 
the  goods  which  you  are  going  to 
need.  Re-orders  must  be  properly 
anticipated,  based  on  an  intelligent 
survey  and  estimate  of  seasonal 
changes,  style  tendencies  and  com¬ 
petitive  conditions. 

Size  rightness  of  assortments  is 
undoubtedly  more  vital  than  many 
retailers  realize.  T(X)  often,  especial¬ 
ly  in  times  of  depression,  our  as¬ 
sortments  are  so  limited  that  our 
sales  must  necessarily  he  handi- 
cap])ed.  Here  courage  and  imagina¬ 
tion  are  needed  to  maintain  sufficient 
assortments  to  insure  a  growing 
sales  volume  and  an  increasing  pub¬ 
lic  acceptance.  Sailing  too  close  to 
the  wind  can  only  result  in  a  dimin¬ 
ishing  demand  on  the  part  of  cus¬ 
tomers  who  can  find  the  style  they 
want  but  not  in  the  right  size  or 
color ;  or  the  size  they  want  but  not 
in  the  right  style.  It  is  lietter  to 
have  a  smaller  assortment  of  hand 
picked  styles  or  tyjjes,  and  then  to 
have  a  complete  size  and  color  range 
in  these  styles,  than  to  have  a  larger 
variety  so  inadequately  backed  up 
that  it  really  satisfies  no  one. 

Turnover  rightness  will  evolve  as 
a  natural  result  of  the  proper  rela¬ 
tionship  between  style,  value,  time 
and  size  rightness  of  your  stocks. 
Stop  worshipping  fast  turn-over  if  in 
certain  departments  a  moderate  turn¬ 
over  will  produce  more  volume  and 
profits;  but  ojierate  on  fast  turn¬ 
over  wherever  the  turn-over  is  not 
so  fast  as  to  interfere  with  style 
and  value  rightness,  timeliness  and 
adequate  assortments. 
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Confidence  Presses 

the  “UP”  Button 

By  RICHARD  C.  PATTERSON,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 


Retailers  have  every  reason 
to  be  hopeful  of  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  business  this  Fall. 
Even  if  we  were  to  close  our  eyes 
to  the  many  obvious  signs  which 
lK»int  directly  to  a  husiness  up-turn, 
sound  judgment  should  insist  that 
we  approach  the  opening  of  this  new 
season  all  set  to  go  about  our  busi¬ 
ness  as  though  we  expected  a  nor¬ 
mal  volume  from  a  healthy  response 
by  the  public.  Any  other  policy 
might  well  bring  a  further  setlack. 

Added  to  the  expressions  of  con¬ 
fidence  we  hear  on  all  sides,  the 
basic  economic  factors  by  which 
l)rospective  business  is  gauged  are 
more  favorable  than  we  have  exjjeri- 
eiiced  h)r  some  time,  and  indicate 
that  a  feeling  of  genuine  confidence 
is  justified.  The  feeling  of  tmcer- 
tainty  which  followed  the  setting  in 
of  the  husiness  recession  last  Fall 
is  l)eing  dispelled  and  the  husiness 
clamps  which  were  tightened  at  that 
time  are  being  loosened  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  signal  to  go  ahead.  The 
stage  is  now  set  for  a  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  if  every  one  will  do  his  part. 

In  considering  our  present  advan¬ 
tages  we  should  check  in  our  favor 
the  absence  this  year  of  dust  storms 
and  extensive  drought  periods  which 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years 
played  havoc  over  wide  areas  in  the 
middle  west  section  of  this  country. 
With  the  land  devastated  and  crops 
destroyed  the  people  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  were  lost  as  far  as  national 
markets  are  concerned.  Losing  all 
they  had.  they  could  contribute  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  national  purchasing  power 
or  to  our  general  prosperity.  Nature 
has  not  been  so  cruel  this  year  and 
as  a  result,  people  of  these  wide 
areas  should  add  considerably  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  nation,  and 
contribute  to  the  husiness  uplift  this 
Fall. 

.Again  taking  ui)  the  slack  where 
it  left  off  last  year,  the  national  (jov- 


ernment  has  resjKmded  to  the  call 
for  help  and  the  money  that  will  1k^ 
spent  for  the  purjMDse  of  pump  prim¬ 
ing  will  help  materially  in  starting 
the  stream  flowing  again.  The  three 
l)illions  of  dollars  set  aside  for  this 
program  regardless  of  where  it  is 
spent  originally  will  finally  find  its 
way  hack  into  retail  trade  making 
for  increased  sales  and  greater  pros¬ 
perity.  Past  experience  should 
l)rompt  you  to  lie  prepared  for  this 
husiness. 

The  retailer,  of  course,  is  the  first 
to  sense  any  change  in  the  flow  of 
consumer  income.  Just  as  he  was 
the  first  to  experience  a  falling  off 
in  consumer  purchasing  jiower  last 
year,  so  he  will  lie  among  the  first 
this  Fall  to  witness  a  cpnckening  of 
consumer  confidence  through  the 
sales  in  his  own  husiness.  Statistics 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  indicate 
that  the  u])ward  movement  is  already 
under  way. 

For  more  than  a  year  now  too 
many  of  our  peo])Ie,  whose  incomes 
have  been  adver.sely  affected  or  re¬ 
serves  depleted,  have  got  along  with 
what  they  have  without  buying  new 
merchandise.  Sooner  or  later  many 
of  these  peo])le,  some  of  whom  could 
have  spent  hut  did  not.  will  reach 
the  point  where  their  wardnjhes  will 
have  to  l)e  replenished,  their  homes 
repaired  and  refurnished,  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  repaired  or  replaced — all  of 
which  sjjending  will  he  rellected 
finally  in  the  ring  of  cash  registers 
in  retail  stores. 

We  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Com¬ 
merce  believe  because  of  these  and 
other  favorable  factors  that  the  time 
for  this  rei)lenishing  is  the  Fall  husi¬ 
ness  just  ahead.  While  the  i)resent 
favorable  condition  of  retail  stocks 
points  to  an  optimistic  wholesale 
buying  attitude,  the  situation  at  the 
same  time  calls  for  level-headed  mer¬ 
chandising  rather  than  gambling  in 


inventories.  This  principle  has  al¬ 
ways  Ijeen  an  important  element 
in  retail  ojK?rations,  though  often 
ignored  by  otherwise  good  mer¬ 
chants.  A  large  quantity  of  mer¬ 
chandise  accumulated  in  the  latter 
part  of  1936  and  early  1937,  due 
largely  to  inflationary  psychology, 
has  been  gradually  liquidated  and 
for  some  kinds  of  business  stock 
levels  are  hack  again  to  normal.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  from  a  sample  group  of 
stores  in  the  general  merchandise 
field,  inventories  on  July  1,  1938 
were  approximately  12  percent  be¬ 
low  July  1,  1937  and  the  relation  of 
stocks  to  sales  is  about  normal  for 
the  present  rate  of  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing.  In  a  policy  letter  dated  July 
26,  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
by  your  general  manager  the  mem- 
IxTs  api)ropriately  were  cautioned 
against  certain  ix)ssible  price  in¬ 
creases  and  although  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  conducive  to  over¬ 
buying  it  was  pointed  out  that  cur¬ 
rent  needs,  with  due  consideration 
f(jr  delivery  periods  involved,  are 
still  the  basis  for  intelligent  buying. 
A  constructive  suggestion  was  made 
that  as  retailers  you  should  attempt 
to  control  your  own  prices  in  the 
interest  of  increasing  consumption, 
and  that  you  should  instruct  your 
buyers  to  encourage  manufacturers 
to  cooiierate  in  this  policy  for  the 
general  interest  of  all  concerned.  In 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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A  Manufacturer  Looks  at  Fall 
Prospects  and  Finds  Them  Good 

By  H.  L.  BROOKS 

General  Manager,  Coty,  Inc.;  President,  Toilet  Goods  Association 


The  resulting  effect  from  any 
upward  trend  in  retail  business 
must  bring  to  manufacturers 
too,  a  substantial  volume  of  trade. 
This,  in  turn,  will  create  a  demand 
for  the  thousand  and  one  things  that 
go  into  the  production  of  many  arti¬ 
cles  sold  by  department  stores,  there¬ 
by  compelling  factories  to  add  to 
their  personnel. 

I  dare  say  the  first  question  asked 
by  everyone  is:  “Is  this  the  time  to 
exi)ect  a  decided  improvement  in 
business  ?” 

Our  answer  is  definitely :  “Yes”. 
There  are  many  indications  that  we 
are  at  the  beginning  of  a  very  notice¬ 
able  upward  swing,  as  well  as  the 
common  belief  that  “consumer 
goods”  should  be  among  the  first 
which  will  benefit  from  the  revival 
in  business. 

That  belief  is  predicated  on  the 
fact  that  the  heavier  industries  will 
not  recover  immediately — because 
of  certain  conditions  affecting  them 
— nor  will  they  show  the  same  for¬ 
ward  gains  during  the  next  few 
months.  It  is  a  general  fact  that  in¬ 
ventories  of  “consumer  goods”  are 
extremely  low.  Purchasing  jx)wer 
should  be  increased  almost  at  once, 
for,  anticipating  a  revival  in  busi¬ 
ness,  manufacturers  are  already  add¬ 
ing  to  their  personnel,  thus  widen¬ 
ing  the  weekly  and  monthly  distri¬ 
bution  of  wages.  And,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  now 
unemployed  will  again  enjoy  a 
steady  income. 

As  to  whether  or  not  this  improve¬ 
ment  is  already  taking  place — we 
think  that,  at  the  moment,  it  is 
probably  more  underlying  than  ap¬ 
parent,  though  the  improvement  in 
sentiment  naturally  makes  everyone 
more  optimistic,  and  properly  so ! 

Furthermore  we  gather  from  com¬ 
ments  made  by  buyers  and  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  of  toilet  preparations 
that  the  “lid”  will  not  be  quite  as 
tight  the  next  few  months  as  it  has 
been  since  the  first  of  the  year;  and 
that,  likewise,  leads  us  to  the  belief 


that  we  shall  receive  more  substan¬ 
tial  orders  during  the  next  90  days 
than  we  thought  would  be  the  case 
earlier  in  the  year  when  we  dis¬ 
cussed  Fall  prospects. 

As  to  an  increase  in  volume  in 
these  coming  months  against  the 
same  period  last  year — it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  toilet  goods  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  during  the  fall  of 
1937  felt  little  or  nothing  of  the  de¬ 
cline  that  started  during  the  summer 
of  last  year.  A  very  satisfactory  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  was  enjoyed  by  most 
houses  during  the  second  six  months 
of  1937  and  consumers’  sales,  as 
well,  held  up  favorably. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if 
business  in  general  is  tetter  this  fall 
than  it  was  a  year  ago  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  merchandise  will  be  at  an 
even  more  rapid  pace.  Furthermore, 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  look  forward 
to  better  and  more  substantial  re¬ 
orders  in  January  and  February 
1939 — which  was  not  the  case  last 
year. 

Our  company  intends  to  continue 
a  very  intensive  and  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  magazines  and 
newspapers.  That  decision  was 
made  some  months  ago,  even  tefore 
the  improvement  in  sentiment  and 
conditions  was  as  apparent  as  it  is 
today.  We  were  encouraged  to 
make  that  decision  because  of  the 
very  satisfactory  and  gratifying 
manner  in  which  our  sales  held  up, 
both  with  our  customers  and  the 
public,  throughout  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  This,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
carried  on  a  very  consistent  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotional  campaign 
throughout  the  past  spring — to  the 
same  extent  as  we  did  in  1937  when 
general  conditions  were  tetter. 

Inasmuch  as  that  was  not  gener¬ 
ally  true  throughout  our  industry, 
we  feel  that  our  advertising  in  pro¬ 
motional  dollars  brought  us  a  tetter 
return,  for  the  persistency  of  our 
campaigns  to  some  extent,  by  con¬ 


trast  with  the  lack  of  publicity  given 
other  lines,  made  the  public  more 
conscious  of  our  merchandise.  We 
not  only  intend  to  continue  this 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  year, 
but  shall  also  have  many  new  packa¬ 
ges,  all  of  which  will  be  supported 
by  publicity  and  window  and  interi¬ 
or  displays.  Prices  will  te  at  the 
same  levels  as  last  year,  even  though 
certain  costs  of  operations  and  im¬ 
portations  have  increased. 

The  opportunity  has  teen  given  to 
manufacturers  to  offer  suggestions 
to  retailers,  and  we  accept  that  invi¬ 
tation  and  make  the  following  com¬ 
ments  : 

1.  Feature  lines  which  are  readily 
known  to  the  consumer.  Display 
them  prominently,  particularly  new 
creations  introduced  by  accepted 
manufacturers. 

2.  Tie  up  with  window  and 
counter  displays  those  lines  which 
are  being  advertised  extensively. 

3.  Display  perfumery  and  cosmet¬ 
ics  in  departments  throughout  the 
store,  other  than  the  toilet  goods 
section,  for  a  great  deal  of  merchan¬ 
dise  of  this  type  is  sold  because  it  is 
seen.  Tens  of  thousands  of  lipsticks 
and  compacts  and  the  like  are  bought 
by  women  not  because  they  are 
actually  needed,  but  because  they 
are  noticed  when  walking  through¬ 
out  the  store.  Related  buying  is 
more  and  more  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  is  easier  to  have  a  display  of  per¬ 
fumery  in  a  dress  department  than 
the  other  way  around. 

Summarizing  these  remarks,  may 
we  end  up  by  saying  we  believe  that 
all,  with  the  proper  approach  and 
plans,  can  look  forward  to  an  im¬ 
provement  in  business.  Enthusiasm 
and  optimism  are  desirable  human 
traits;  but  let  us  te  cautious  in  the 
sense  that  those  of  us  who  buy 
should  not  overbuy  at  random,  so 
that  those  of  us  who  manufacture 
will  not  be  forced  to  overproduce. 
More  concentration  will  make  for 
greater  profits! 
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How  Can  Credit  Help  Recovery? 

By  C.  W.  HARVEY 

Credit  Manager,  Gilchriat  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Chairman,  Credit  Management  Division 

The  liberal  use  of  credit,  properly  controlled, 
will  aid  recovery.  Intensive  retail  credit  promo¬ 
tions,  directed  particularly  toward  the  revival  of  in¬ 
active  accounts,  are  indicated  for  the  coming  fall. 


CONDITIONS  today  challenge 
credit  leaders !  What  are  we 
doing  to  aid  forces  of  recov¬ 
ery?  What  can  credit  do?  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  credit  has  al¬ 
ways  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
economic  affairs  of  this  nation. 
Through  the  use  of  credit,  trade 
with  the  ever-widening  frontiers  in 
the  West  was  accelerated  during  the 
major  part  of  the  last  hundred  years. 

I  am  reminded  of  some  remarks 
made  by  Henry  Heimann,  Executive 
Manager  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Credit  Men,  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  a  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  session  at  the  January  conven¬ 
tion  this  year.  He  said  that  he  re¬ 
called  as  a  youngster  that  whenever 
Imsiness  conditions  were  adverse  the 
independent  merchant  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  would  carr\'  his  customer 
through  on  credit.  The  liierchant 
knew  his  risks  and  the  character  of 
the  jieople  with  whom  he  dealt. 
Gradually  larger  business  organiza¬ 
tions  came  into  those  communities 
and  devoted  their  energies  primari¬ 
ly  to  cash  selling.  They  drained  the 
community  of  its  money  and  when 
a  consumer  found  that  conditions 
were  adverse,  where  could  he  turn 
to  l)e  carried  through?  Nowhere! 
Certainly  no  stronger  argument  can 
be  found  to  support  both  the  social 
and  economic  advantages  of  selling 
on  credit.  In  the  absence  of  many 
of  the  old  time  independent  mer¬ 
chants  the  only  thing  the  unem¬ 
ployed  consumer  could  do  during  the 
last  depression  was  to  turn  to  the 
government  for  assistance.  The 
original  W.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Heimann 
said,  was  comparable  to  the  original 


independent  merchants  out  in  the 
rural  sections  of  the  country,  who, 
time  after  time  and  year  after  year, 
carried  their  customers  through 
periods  of  adverse  business  condi¬ 
tions. 

While  conditions  have  changed 
materially  from  those  described  by 
Mr.  Heimann,  the  modern  depart¬ 
ment  store,  large  or  small,  has  still 
the  same  opportunity  of  helping  re¬ 
covery  through  its  credit  facilities. 


CONFIDENCE 
springs  from  the 
acts  of  all  of  us! 


Let  it  not  be  said  that  credit  men 
now  pose  as  economists  and  attempt 
to  predict  the  state  of  the  business 
cycle.  Nevertheless,  it  requires  no 
seer  to  forecast  that  with  the  index 
of  business  24%  below  normal — as 
measured  by  the  New  York  Times 
averages — we  should  have  slid  well 
down  into  the  trough  of  the  reced¬ 
ing  wave  of  the  cycle,  and  be  al¬ 
most  ready  to  sail  up  to  the  crest 
of  the  next !  If  the  forces  of  recov¬ 
ery  from  the  last  four  panics — those 
of  1907,  1914,  1921,  and  1929— 
were  led  by  credit,  isn’t  it  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  its  liberal  use, 
properly  controlled,  will  help  now? 

Credit  is  so  inextricably  linked 
with  business  that  what  affects  one 
has  a  vital  Ijearing  on  the  other. 
Today,  with  most  people  so  strong¬ 
ly  affected  by  the  pervading  attitude 


of  caution  and  conservatism,  there 
is  actually  less  risk  in  credit  grant¬ 
ing  despite  the  dropping  off  of  em¬ 
ployment;  employed  customers  are 
more  inclined  to  act  as  their  own 
mentors,  and  not  come  seeking  credit 
without  justification.  While  the  un¬ 
employment  curve  may  still  dip,  the 
odds  are  against  a  substantial  fur¬ 
ther  decline.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  reasonably  safe  to  adopt  a  lib¬ 
eral  policy  of  granting  credit  to  those 
of  good  character  who  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  industry. 

Moreover,  where  terms  have  been 
restricted,  somewhat  greater  liber¬ 
ality  —  within  economically  sound 
limits — is  essential  to  take  care  of 
lower  wage  scales  and  lower  pur¬ 
chasing  jxjwer  brought  alwut  by 
part-time  employment.  As  prosperi¬ 
ty  returns,  it  is  pKJssible  to  relax 
still  more  on  the  upward  curve,  pro¬ 
vided  it  seems  likely  that  the  re¬ 
turning  prosperity  will  last  for  some 
time  and  is  not  entirely  the  result 
of  artificial  stimulation  brought 
about  by  Government  spending — a 
condition  which  needs  close  watch¬ 
ing. 

I  should  think  that  this  fall  ought 
to  l)e  an  excellent  time  for  intensive 
retail  credit  sales  promotions.  The 
credit  department,  if  properly  used, 
affords  a  real  opportunity  for  add¬ 
ing  to  your  normal  volume  a  good 
slice  of  business  which  you  cannot 
secure  in  any  other  way.  This  sales 
opportunity  consists  of  three  phases : 

1.  The  creation  of  new  customers 
through  intelligent  solicitation 
of  new  accounts. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Drug  corner  of  “The  Old  Time  General  Store.” 


Salute  to — 

“  The  Nail  Keg  CluF" 

By  GEORGE  H.  STONE 


OPENING  a  general  store,  I  be¬ 
gan  at  the  age  of  fourteen  with 
a  capital  of  eighty  dollars — pen¬ 
nies  saved  for  me  by  my  mother — 
and  no  surplus.  Over  a  period  of 
thirty-four  years  my  store  grew  into 
a  modern  general  merchandise  es¬ 
tablishment.  Then  I  sold  it ;  and 
with  nothing  in  particular  to  enter¬ 
tain  my  mind,  I  found  that  memory 
took  me  back  to  the  early  store  of 
grandfather's  time. 

I  remembered  the  village  charac¬ 
ters  who  sat  on  nail  kegs  and  bench¬ 
es  around  the  pot-bellied  stove  and 
the  sand  box  which  was  the  recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  juice  of  choice  cut  plug. 
Every  evening  and  in  stormy 
weather  they  would  gather  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  store.  It  was  a  sort  of  club  room 


for  them.  Some  of  them  called  it  the 
Nail  Keg  Club.  Most  of  these  old 
friends  w-ere  known  by  titles  or  nick¬ 
names —  Judge,  Squire,  Captain. 
Colonel,  Elder,  Deacon.  Doctor, 
Smithy  and  Buffalo  Bill.  One  was 
known  as  “Democrat”,  because  he 
said  he  wouldn’t  change  his  vote, 
not  even  if  Satan  was  on  the  ballot. 

Conversation  at  these  gatherings 
would  range  from  politics  to  religion 
and  back  again ;  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  affairs  of  the  town  and  na¬ 
tion  were  settled  around  the  old 
stove.  Some  were  great  orators  and 
others  were  only  great  talkers.  A 
few  would  just  sit  and  listen  in, 
whittling  or  poking  a  crack  in  the 
floor  with  their  canes.  And  some 
were  only  interested  in  a  checker 


game  which  was  taking  place  over 
in  the  corner. 

My  time  was  usually  occupied 
tending  to  the  trade,  wrapping  up  a 
codfish  perhaps — we  called  it  a 
Block  Island  Turkey — or,  in  the  dry’ 
goods  department,  measuring  some 
gay  colored  calico  or  gingham  that 
was  to  make  a  Sunday  dress  for 
some  village  miss. 

The  men  folks  most  always  did 
the  shojrping  for  the  entire  family. 
They  planned  to  Ire  on  hand  every 
evening  anyway,  so  what  was  the 
use  of  hitching  up  the  old  mare  twice 
in  one  day? 

Store  hours  were  from  five  in  the 
morning  until  ten  at  night — and  a 
lot  later  on  the  evening  of  a  presi¬ 
dential  Election  Day,  for  no  one 
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thought  of  retiring  until  the  latest 
returns  had  been  received  over  the 
store  telephone.  The  nail  keg  group 
consisted  about  half  and  half  of  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats,  with  a 
prohibitionist  or  two  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  Every  question  that 
came  up  had  at  least  two  sides,  if 
not  three  or  four. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  I  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Republican  party  as 
their  candidate  for  a  two  year  term 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  endorsed  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  on  their  ticket.  It  was 
the  only  time  such  a  procedure  had 
taken  place  in  our  town.  Then  I 
was  re-elected  in  1918.  I  declined 
an  offer  made  by  the  two  political 
parties  to  accept  the  candidacy  for 
•Senator. 

Rut  enough  of  ix)litics !  I  mention 
these  facts  just  to  illustrate  the 
small  town  merchant’s  political 
standing  in  his  community  in  the  old 
days. 

With  all  these  fond  recollections 
of  the  past  crowding  my  mind,  it 
(•ccurred  to  me  that,  though  I  could 
not  bring  lack  that  "golden  age”,  I 
might  make  a  replica  of  the  old  time 
general  store  which  symbolized  it 
and  perhaps  recreate  something  of 
its  spirit. 

Because  I  didn’t  have  the  time 
when  in  business  to  just  sit  and  visit 
with  the  boys  of  the  old  days  and 
swap  yarns  as  much  as  I  would  have 
liked  to,  I  started  my  hobby  so  that 
the  boys  of  today  might  drop  in  and 
fill  the  kegs  and  benches  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  and  pick  up  the  to])ics  where 
the  old  timers  left  off. 

The  gathering  of  all  kinds  of  old 
fashioned  merchandise  usually  found 
in  the  stores  of  those  days  has  creat¬ 
ed  for  me  a  very  jileasant  and  inter¬ 
esting  pastime.  No  doubt  it  will  be 
years  before  my  stock  is  really  com¬ 
plete,  but  the  collection  grows  from 
day  to  day.  Many  kind  friends  are 
generously  donating  articles  from 
their  storerooms,  attics  and  old 
trunks. 

Merchandise  of  all  kinds  has  l)een 
assembled.  The  shelves  are  adorned 
with  l)olts  of  gingham,  gay  colored 
calico,  hair  cloth,  laces,  ribbons,  red 
tablecloths,  crockery,  tinware,  hard¬ 
ware  of  all  kinds,  lx)ots  and  shoes, 
rubl)ers,  hats  and  cases  full  of  no¬ 
tions.  .\nd  there  are  the  thousand 
and  one  kinds  of  medicine  guaran- 


The  building  which  houses  the  ‘‘Old 
Time  General  Store.” 


The  story  of  the  "Old  Time 
General  Store”  at  North  Ston- 
ington,  Connecticut,  is  an¬ 
other  chapter  in  the  romance 
of  retailing.  .Mr.  Stone’s  great 
effort  to  revive  the  general 
store  of  fifty  years  ago  will 
probably  not  contribute  any¬ 
thing  to  the  advancement  of 
modern  merchandising.  It 
does,  however,  hold  a  lot  of 
interest  for  those  who  may 
want  to  use  it  as  a  vehicle  to 
let  their  imagination  journey 
from  the  super- scientific 
methods  of  today’s  retailing 
to  the  intimate,  homespun 
practices  of  ye  olde  country 
store  of  long  ago. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Stone  I 
was  kind  enough,  at  our  re-  | 
quest,  to  give  in  detail  the  | 
story  of  his  task  in  reviving  | 
the  old  store,  which  was  | 
lightly  touched  upon  in  the  [ 
general  newspaper  releases  j 
last  month.  1 


teed  to  cure  anything  and  everything 
from  lumbago  to  toothache — for  the 
village  storekeeper  often  had  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  a  doctor  and  pre¬ 
scribe  this  for  that. 

No  old  time  store  would  be  com- 
j)lete  if  part  of  the  stock  in  trade 
were  not  suspended,  along  with 
bunches  of  various  herbs,  from  the 
ceiling — lanterns,  brass  and  iron 
kettles,  baskets  for  all  uses,  dinner 
buckets  (the  kind  with  a  tray  for 
])ie),  halters  and  bridles.  Back  of 
the  door  there  is  a  rack  of  horse¬ 
whips,  and  harnesses  and  horse  col¬ 
lars  hang  on  wooden  pegs. 

In  the  old  days  no  shopping  trip 
was  complete  until  the  candy  case 


had  contributed  its  share  of  sweets, 
put  up  in  a  red  and  green  striped 
paper  bag.  There  were  corrugated 
sticks  of  mustard  colored  coltsfoot, 
stubby  sticks  of  black  licorice,  wood 
licorice  sticks,  'slippery  elm,  sweet 
flag  (the  kind  jnother  used  to  make, 
done  down  in  sugar),  rock  candy 
and  the  delicious  pink  and  white  pep¬ 
permints  that  grandma  always  kept 
on  the  dining  room  table.  .-Ml  these 
are  on  display. 

The  familiar  cracker  barrel  must 
have  its  place  in  front  of  the  coun¬ 
ter,  with  a  fresh  supply  of  crackers, 
for  it  played  an  important  part  in  the 
course  of  a  day’s  business.  It  was 
an  everyday  occurrence  for  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  bringing  a  Imsket  of  eggs  or 
a  nipekin  of  butter  for  trading,  to 
lay  his  list  of  things  wanted  on  the 
counter,  step  over  to  the  cheese  safe, 
cut  a  slab  of  cheese,  saunter  over  to 
the  cracker  l)arrel,  lift  the  cover, 
remove  what  he  considered  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  crackers  and  then 
take  a  seat  back  of  the  pot-bellied 
stove  and  enjoy  a  refreshing  repast 
on  the  house,  with  a  little  gossip  be¬ 
tween  the  crunching  of  crackers.  A 
lump  of  coffee  A  or  brown  sugar 
from  deep  barrels  were  favorites 
with  those  who  preferred  sweets. 

A  man’s  credit  was  always  good. 
If  he  didn’t  have  the  cash  to  pay, 
he  would  bring  in  commodities  such 
as  eggs,  butter,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  furs,  wood  and  pork.  And, 
mentioning  pork,  I  can  almost  taste 
those  home  cured  hams  and  bacon 
and  the  Imgs  of  sausage  meat  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  l)ack  room. 

The  modern  store  has  gotten 
away  from  all  that.  Nearly  all  the 
merchandise  formerly  sold  in  bulk 
is  now  packed  in  sanitary  containers. 
The  boys  don’t  wash  their  fingers 
in  the  pickle  keg  any  more,  nor  do 
you  see  the  kerosene  can  standing 
on  the  counter  with  a  spud  on  its 
spout,  nor  the  molasses  Ijarrel  in  the 
l)ack  room  covered  with  flies  in  hot 
weather.  “Not  sanitary,”  they  say. 
But  that  is  the  way  most  of  the 
characters  throughout  this  story  pur¬ 
chased  their  groceries  in  days  gone 
by,  and  some  are  still  alive  to  tell 
the  tale,  while  others  {Missed  on  at 
the  age  of  eighty  or  ninety. 

My  many  visitors  make  enthusi¬ 
astic  comments  about  the  Replica  of 
the  Old  Time  General  Store:  and 
I  know  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  labor 
and  exi)ense  involved  in  creating  it. 
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Merchcindising  of  Quality  Fabrics 
Ancd3rzed  in  Silk  Guild  Forum 

•  Selective  buying  . . .  sales  training  . . .  fashion 
coordination  . . .  the  use  of  made-up  models  . . . 
cultivation  of  dressmaker  and  school  relation¬ 
ships  .  .  .  other  topics  in  day-long  session 


The  second  annual  Fashion  and 
Silk  Merchandise  Forum  held  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Silk 
Guild,  might  well  have  been  termed 
a  one  day  summer  semester  for  piece 
goods  buyers  in  that  it  was  intended 
to  supply  the  answers  for  buyers 
seeking  help  on  Fall  problems. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  traditional 
schoolroom  and  the  luxuriously  ap¬ 
pointed  air-conditioned  ballroom  of 
the  Waldorf.  There  were  no  text 
books — no  academic  theories  ex¬ 
pounded — no  besj^ectacled  professors 
— no  school  “marms” — though  there 
was.  in  Jay  Runkle,  a  master  of 
ceremonies  who,  as  last  year,  pre¬ 
pared  the  program  and  through  a 
series  of  questions  addressed  to  well 
known  merchandisers  and  buyers 
collalwrating  with  the  Silk  Guild,  de¬ 
veloped  discussions  which  kept  the 
audience  keenly  interested  during 
the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
Methods  of  increasing  volume  and 
net  profits  in  the  sale  of  quality  silk 
piece  goods  shared  the  limelight  with 
better  buying  and  selling. 

In  attendance  were  piece  goods 
representatives  from  stores  all  over 
the  country,  while  South  America, 
British  West  Indies  and  Jamaica 
were  represented.  Piece  goods  buy¬ 
ers  of  New  York  stores  acted  as  un¬ 
official  hosts. 

The  morning  session  was  opened 
with  a  welcoming  address  by  R.  D. 
Jenkins,  Vice-President  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Silk  Guild.  He  present¬ 
ed  the  Forum  theme,  which  dealt 
with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  mu¬ 
tually  by  manufacturers,  retailers 
and  consumers  from  enlightened 
selling  of  fashion  merchandise  of 
quality. 


Mr.  Runkle  as  merchandise  coun¬ 
selor  and  coordinator  for  the  Forum, 
served  as  discussion  leader,  inter¬ 
viewing  on  the  dais  outstanding 
piece  goods  buyers  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia.  Dallas  and  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  Opinions  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  were  picked  up  from  the 
audience  by  a  roving  reporter  with 
a  microphone. 

*  *  * 

“The  Importance  of  Careful  Selec¬ 
tion  in  Merchandising  Quality  Fab¬ 
rics”  was  discussed  by  Frank  Levi, 
Piece  Goods  Buyer  for  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company,  Inc.  “The  foundation 
on  which  the  whole  merchandising 
program  for  a  department  rests  de¬ 
pends  on  careful  selection,”  he 
stated.  “No  matter  what  else  hap¬ 
pens  in  a  department  if  the  selecting 
is  done  too  hastily  or  haphazardly, 
the  department  will  be  only  medi¬ 
ocre  at  best. 

“I  make  a  swatch  record  of  all  pur¬ 
chases  so  that  I  can  see  what  has 
been  bought  by  texture,  by  fabric 
and  by  color.  In  order  to  avoid  over 
purchasing  in  certain  classifications, 
we  summarize  our  purchases  to 


H.  H.  Benington  of  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  discussing  ‘*How  to  Cultivate  Bet¬ 
ter  Relationships  Between  the  Fabric 
Department  and  the  Community.” 


make  sure  that  we  have  properly 
balanced  assortments.  This  takes  a 
lot  of  w’ork  but  it  not  only  assures 
us  of  more  adequate  assortments  but 
also  insures  us  against  excessive 
markdowns.” 

*  *  ♦ 

“Selling  activities  of  a  department 
are  really  the  basis  of  all  depart¬ 
mental  activities,  and  successful  buy¬ 
ing  hinges  upon  a  sales  viewpoint,” 
according  to  B.  R.  Gibbons,  Silk 
Buyer  for  J.  W.  Robinson  Company 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  spoke  on  “How 
to  Train  Your  Salespeople  to  Sell 
Quality  Fabrics.” 

“When  I  buy  merchandise,  I  am 
always  thinking  how  I  am  going  to 
sell  it  and  what  I  can  tell  my  sales¬ 
people  about  the  merchandise  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  sell  their  customers.  It 
is  really  the  buyer’s  job  to  do  the 
training  in  his  department  and  no 
one  else  can  be  expected  to  do  this 
for  him. 

“Frequent  departmental  meetings 
are  held  to  discuss  merchandise  and 
selling  problems  with  the  salespeo¬ 
ple,  these  I  follow  up  individually 
to  see  that  the  salespeople  use  the 
information  given  them.” 

♦  *  * 

Mr.  Runkle  suggested  that  the 
buyer  conduct  a  “Get  Acquainted 
With  Your  Own  Store”  campaign  to 
familiarize  salespeople  not  only  with 
their  own  department  but  with 
ready-to-wear,  accessory,  notion, 
trimming  and  pattern  departments 
in  order  to  keep  up-to-date  on  fash¬ 
ion  trends  and  for  coordinated  sell¬ 
ing  with  related  departments. 

It  was  also  emphasized  that  the 
good  method  of  selling  quality  piece 
goods  profitably  is  not  merely  to  sell 
yardage  over  the  counter  or  even  to 
visualize  it  in  terms  of  the  finished 
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garment,  but  to  sell  it  through  suc¬ 
cessive  trips  to  the  cleaners,  under 
the  iron  and  into  the  wash  tub,  as 
the  case  may  be.  One  automatically 
gives  a  guarantee  when  selling  quali¬ 
ty  that  a  garment  will  stand  up  to 
consumer  satisfaction,  retaining  its 
shape  and  appearance  through  the 
exigencies  of  ordinary  wear  and 
tear.  Give  an  assurance  of  contin¬ 
ued  serviceability  plus  glamour  at 
the  ix)int  of  sale  for  repeat  business 
is  tbe  new  sales  psychology. 

Mr.  Runkle  stressed  that  sales- 
I)eople  should  lie  especially  trained 
to  tell  customers  what  the  fabric 
will  do  for  them  and  why  the  quality- 
fabric  will  give  better  service.  In 
selling  silk  it  is  important  that  sales¬ 
people  understand  the  meaning  of 
silk’s  inimitable  elasticity  in  terms 
of  the  consumer. 


One  of  the  “Quality  Street”  series  of  store  windows  shown  at  the  Silk  Guild 
Forum.  This  one,  designed  by  Irving  EUdredge,  display  manager  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  a  dramatization  of  Louis  XIV  elegance. 


According  to  J.  H.  Thompson, 
Piece  Goods  Buyer  for  John  Wana- 
maker,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
who  discussed  “How  to  Use  Made- 
up  Models  to  the  Best  Advantage,’’ 
“Tbe  most  effective  method  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  sale  of  fabrics  is  through 
the  use  of  models  on  the  selling 
floor.” 

A  new  method  in  merchandising 
these  models  was  introduced  this 
year  by  Mr.  Thompson  which  is  of 
special  importance  to  all  stores.  Of 
more  than  fifty  models.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  has  used  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  all  have  been  sold,  with  the 
excejrtion  of  two  numbers,  by  the 
time  the  garments  were  taken  off  the 
forms.  The  models  cost  the  store 
nothing  liecause  the  income  from  the 
sales  has  lieen  greater  than  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  making  the  gar¬ 
ment.  It  cost  the  store  only  the  time 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  dejiartment. 

Mr.  Thompson  attributed  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  models  to  selection  of 
fabrics  which  have  the  greatest 
sales  possibilities.  These  fabrics 
should  l)e  made  up  in  appropriate 
patterns  with  good  dressmaking, 
which  should  not  be  economized  on. 
A  card  should  then  be  attached  to 
the  garment  which  not  only  gives 
the  number  of  yards  required  and 
the  price  per  yard  but  some  selling 
IJoints  about  tbe  garment.  The  gar¬ 
ments  should  be  made  up  in  sizes 
so  that  they  may  be  sold  to  the  aver¬ 
age  customer  or  employee.  The  date 
on  which  the  model  may  l)e  deliv¬ 


ered  to  the  purchaser  together  with 
the  price  of  the  garment  should  be 
written  on  the  Ijack  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  ticket. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  stores 
keep  a  definite  record  of  the  fabrics 
sold  from  the  model,  first  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  buyer  how  long  the  model 
should  lie  kept  on  the  floor  and  sec¬ 
ond  to  give  the  buyer  a  good  selling 
argument  in  convincing  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  store  that  more  forms 
are  needed  in  his  department  for 
display. 

♦  ♦  ★ 

“The  most  important  problem  fac¬ 
ing  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
doing  a  quality  business  is  the 
maintenance  of  sources  of  supjily  for 
quality  goods,”  in  the  opinion  of 
A.  J.  Fuqua,  Piece  Goods  Buyer  of 
A.  Harris  and  Company,  Dallas, 
Texas,  who  spoke  on  “The  Need  for 
Better  Coordination  Between  Retail 
Stores  and  Fabric  Manufacturers.” 

“There  are  certainly  enough  qual¬ 
ity  minded  customers  in  each  city 
who  want  to  buy  better  merchan¬ 
dise,”  Mr.  Fuqua  remarked,  “to 
make  it  worthwhile  for  one  or  two 
stores  in  each  city  to  carry  an  ade- 
(piate  assortment  of  this  class  of 
merchandise  and  there  is  enough 
business  of  this  type  to  make  it  pro¬ 
fitable  for  manufacturers  to  maintain 
well-styled  lines  of  silk  fabrics.” 

Mr.  Fuqua  suggested  that  manu¬ 
facturers  bring  out  approximately 
25%  of  their  spring  line  for  Palm 
Beach  or  pre-season  showing  for  de¬ 
livery  to  the  stores  in  November  and 
bring  out  new  numbers  during  the 


season  rather  than  have  such  large 
proportions  of  the  line  brought  out 
at  one  time  and  then  dumped  on  the 
market  before  the  jieak  selling  sea¬ 
son  for  prints  has  arrived.  He  be- 
lives  that  the  stores  need  the  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  their  print  lines  for 
delivery  early  in  January  and  that 
these  numbers  should  be  new  in 
character  and  well-styled  for  the 
spring  season. 

*  *  * 

Following  luncheon,  at  which  the 
Silk  Guild  was  host,  discussions  in¬ 
cluded  “What  We  Have  Learned 
.About  Selling  Quality  Fabrics  from 
Our  Experience  With  200  Stores,” 
jiarticipated  in  by  pattern  company 
representatives,  and  “How  to  Culti¬ 
vate  Better  Relationships  Between 
the  Fabric  Department  and  the 
Community.”  In  this  discussion  Mr. 
Runkle  interrogated  H.  H.  Bening- 
ton.  Manager  of  Piece  Goods  for  L. 
Bamberger  &  Comijany,  Newark. 

Mr.  Benington  explained  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  his  store,  showing  just 
how  they  cultivate  better  relation¬ 
ships  in  Newark.  Dressmakers  are 
invited  to  the  store  for  a  series  of 
dressmaker  forums  held  especially 
for  them  prior  to  consumer  show¬ 
ings.  Style  shows  are  also  held  for 
dressmakers  who  make  up  garments 
and  have  them  modeled  in  the  store 
for  their  own  clients,  whom  they  in¬ 
vite,  and  store  customers. 

“Bamberger’s  have  constantly 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  sewing 
classes  conducted  by  the  public 
schools.  A  series  of  forums  has  been 
arranged  for  the  teachers  of  sewing 
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Principles  for  Piece  Goods  Buyers 
to  Remember 

(As  Suggested  by  Jay  D.  Runkle,  Merchandise 
Counselor  and  Coordinator  of  the  Fashion  and 
Silk  Merchandise  Forum.) 

1.  Carefully  selected  assortments  of  merchandise  are  essential 
to  a  quality  fabrics  business. 

2.  Personalized  customer  service  is  the  essence  of  successful 
selling. 

3.  Make  your  selling  models  work  for  you  at  no  eost. 

4.  A  department  can  never  be  any  better  than  its  resources. 

5.  SELL  your  ideas  to  the  mangement,  do  not  ask  for  favors. 

6.  Women  want  clothes,  NOT  yards  of  cloth. 

7.  Emphasize  what  the  customer  GETS  for  her  money;  not 
what  she  saves. 

8.  The  biggest  dividends  will  come  from  consumer  education. 

9.  There  are  only  two  sources  of  piece  goods  sales:  a.  Women 
who  sew;  b.  Women  who  have  their  clothes  made. 

10.  The  hope  of  the  future  piece  goods  business  rests  with  the 
schools  and  with  the  dressmaking  profession. 


classes  and  the  school  authorities 
liave  been  most  appreciative  and  in¬ 
terested  in  this  project.” 

When  asked  who  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  for  this  within  the  store,  Mr. 
Benington  replied,  “The  initiative 
should  come  from  the  fabric  buyer 
himself  but  if  he  doesn’t  feel  that 
he  can  conduct  the  meetings  with  the 
dressmakers  or  the  schools  he  should 
draw  on  the  publicity  department  or 
fashion  department  in  his  own  store 
to  assist  him  in  this  contact.  The 
important  thing  is  that  someone  in 
the  store  does  the  job — who  does  it 
is  not  so  important  as  that  it  is  done, 
hut  it  will  not  be  done,”  warned  Mr. 
Benington,  “unless  the  buyer  him¬ 
self  shows  a  real  interest  and  is  ag¬ 
gressive  about  it.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  the  late  afternoon  there  was  a 
presentation  of  silk  fabrics  and  dis¬ 
play  and  an  exhibition  of  fibre  iden¬ 
tification  panels.  Along  “Quality 
Street”,  a  beautiful  feature  of  the 
Forum,  were  window  displays  of 
quality  silks,  done  by  New  York 
store  decorators. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  banquet  in  the  evening  was 
addressed  by  Miss  Jessica  Daves, 
Managing  Editor,  Vogue,  on  the 
subject.  “Review  of  Fashion  Trends 
for  Fall  and  Their  Interest  to  the 
Piece  (joods  Department.” 

Lew  Hahn,  general  manager  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goo<ls  As¬ 
sociation,  spoke  on  “The  (Opportuni¬ 
ties  Offered  Manufacturers  and  Re¬ 
tailers  Arising  from  Increased  In¬ 
terest  in  Quality  and  Fiber  Identi¬ 
fication.”  In  discussing  the  effect  of 
the  growth  of  the  ready-to-wear 
business  on  the  sale  of  piece  goods. 


Mr.  Hahn  emphasized  the  iniix)r- 
tance  of  stressing  quality  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  piece  goods  l)ecause  of  the 
absence  of  the  other  dominating  ele¬ 
ments  which  impel  women  in  buying 
clothes,  such  as  silhouette,  fit,  etc., 
which  sales  advantages  are  ever  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  ready  made  garment.  It 
is  difficult  for  the  woman  buying 
piece  goods  to  visualize  what  the 
fabric  will  look  like  on  her  when 
made  into  a  garment,  but  she  can 
always  appreciate  quality  in  fabrics. 

S]>eaking  of  the  opiX)rtunities  for 
piece  goods  departments,  he  said ; 
“We  all  know,  and  this  is  not  a 
new  thought,  that  as  men  advance  in 
the  economic  scale — a  young  man 
starts  in  and  usually  works  for  a 
small  salary,  and  by  the  time  that 


he  gets  to  the  point  where  he  and  his 
family  have  a  considerable  income 
to  spend,  his  wife  has  gone  past  the 
day  when  she  was  just  a  wisp  of  a 
girl  and  anything  could  be  put  on 
lier.  She  is  likely  to  develop  bulges 
and  peculiarities  in  her  own  person 
which  cannot  be  taken  care  of  so 
easily  in  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  me  that  among 
the  better  class  of  customers,  that  is, 
the  customers  with  greater  resources 
behind  them,  who  can  afford  to  spend 
more  money,  there  is  a  splendid  op- 
l)ortunity  for  the  piece  goods  de¬ 
partments  to  build  business,  and  I 
don’t  see  any  reason  why  anybody 
connected  with  the  sale  of  piece 
goods  or  with  the  manufacture  of 
piece  goods  at  this  particular  time 
should  feel  any  other  way  than  that 
we  have  before  us  a  great  and  splen¬ 
did  oi)portunity  to  develop  our  busi¬ 
ness  along  sound  lines  which  are 
bound  to  reflect  credit  upon  us  and 
to  give  us  that  satisfaction  which 
comes  from  a  piece  of  work  well 
done.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

As  the  Oldening  gun  of  the  Fall 
Campaign  for  the  Sale  of  Silk,  the 
Silk  Forum  could  not  help  but  stir 
up  the  interest  of  retail  stores  in  the 
Annual  Silk  Parade  being  held 
throughout  the  country  during  the 
week  of  September  19  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  International  Silk 
(juild. 


Jay  D.  Rankle  interviewing  A.  J.  Fuqua,  piece  goods  buyer  for  A.  Harris  & 
Co.,  Dallas. 
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The  Retailer’s  Viewpoint  on 
Consumer  Cooperation 

By  FRED  LAZARUS,  Jr. 

The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Mr.  Lazarus,  examining  the  difficulties  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  so-called  consumer  movement,  finds  that  they  fall  into 
three  classes:  those  concerned  with  misleading  or  over-enthusi¬ 
astic  advertising;  those  which  represent  a  criticism  of  special 
retail  services  which  add  to  the  cost  of  merchandise;  and  finaUy 
those  which  are  the  result  of  misinformation  or  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  service  characteristics  of  merchandise.  It  is  this 
last  group  of  difficulties  which  informative  labeling  is  designed 
to  solve.  Mr.  Lazarus  analyzes  the  extent  of  the  retailer’s  respon¬ 
sibility  in  labeling  and  also  the  extent  to  which  labeling  may 
go  and  still  be  economically  sound.  Finally  be  urges  retailers 
to  attack  the  problem  of  consumer  relations  in  cooperation  with 
each  other  as  well  as  organized  consumers. 


WHY  should  consumer-retailer 
relations  he  considered  so  for¬ 
midable?  Wdiat  is  there  about 
the  subject  that  has  caused  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  eyebrows  of  lK)th  consumers 
and  retailers?  An  examination  of 
the  problem  may  l)e  worthwhile. 

The  Harvard  Report  of  trading 
profit  before  crediting  income  of  in¬ 
terest  on  capital,  in  the  very  excel¬ 
lent  year  of  1936,  ranges  from  a  low 
of  1.3  cents  on  an  average  transac¬ 
tion  of  $2.06  to  a  high  of  4.5  cents 
on  an  average  sale  of  $2.44.  Those 
margins  are  so  small  that  any  retail¬ 
er  who  knows  anything  about  his 
cost  and  his  objective  profits  cpiickly 
recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  get  a  proper  profit 
except  by  having  a  repetition-of- 
buying  habit  by  those  who  trade  at 
his  .store.  He  cannot  Ijear  the  cost 
of  continually  getting  new  custom¬ 
ers.  If  this  is  a  fact,  the  customers 
of  retailers  must  be  given  that  which 
they  wish  to  buy  at  the  time  they 
wish  to  buy  and  in  the  way  that  they 
wish  to  buy.  There  cannot  be  a  fun¬ 
damental  disagreement  l)etween  cus¬ 
tomers  and  retailers  and  leave  the 
retailer  a  reasonable  profit  for  his 
.services. 

In  discussing  this  matter,  some 
time  :igo,  with  friends  who  were  not 
in  the  retailing  business,  one  of  them 
said,  “I  should  think  retailers  would 
love  their  customers  but  that  they 
would  hate  consumers”.  Isn’t  that  a 
rather  ridiculous  point  of  view  inas¬ 
much  as  all  consumers  are  someone’s 
customers,  and  those  consumers  per¬ 
haps  may  be  customers  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  merchants  who  might  not  like 
the  consumer  movement?  Such  an 
attitude  does  not  make  sense,  but  if 
there  is  a  disposition  of  this  kind,  it 
can  exist  only  through  misunder¬ 
standing.  Therefore,  it  is  probably 
best,  at  the  present  time,  to  try  to 
analyze  what  those  retailing  practi¬ 
ces  are  that  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
difficulties,  if  any  exist,  and  what  can 
lie  done  about  it. 


Store  complaints  give  very  little 
light  on  this  rather  important  ques¬ 
tion.  Statistics  in  stores  with  which 
1  am  most  familiar  indicate  that  out 
of  every  thousand  transactions  in  the 
average  store  there  are  but  eight 
customer  complaints.  This  does  not. 
of  course,  mean  that  there  is  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  list  of  complaints  mer¬ 
chandise  returned  for  purjwses  t)f 
exchange  or  even  for  purposes  of 
refund,  but  only  merchandise  that 
has  been  bought  and  has  not  given 
jjrojier  or  satisfactory  service.  There 
are  but  eight  complaints  out  of  every 
thousand  of  such  transactions. 

Nature  of  the  Difficulties 

In  spite  of  that,  there  seems  to  be 
a  growing  vocal  discontent,  and  1 
think  it  behooves  us,  as  good  mer¬ 
chants,  who  are  continually  inter¬ 
ested  in  those  things  which  are  going 
to  make  our  customers  happy  in 
their  trading  with  us,  to  carefully 
examine  the  subject  to  see  if  we  can 
be  helpful  in  our  customer  relations. 

Insofar  as  the  customers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  emphasized  difficulties 
seem  to  lie  in  three  general  classifi¬ 
cations.  The  first,  probably,  is  ad¬ 
vertising.  There  are  claims  that  the 
information  in  advertising  is  some¬ 
times  misleading  —  unquestionably 
unintentionally  so.  Advertising  in 


most  stores  is  develoi)ed  by  buyers 
and  publicity  people,  all  of  whom 
are  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
good  points  of  merchandise  under 
discussion  are  adequately  presented. 
Sometimes  they  may  be  over-en- 
thusiastically  presented.  Customers, 
I  believe,  in  the  main,  would  prefer 
that  statements  made  in  advertising 
be  conservatively  presented,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  disappointment  at 
the  time  that  merchandise  is  bought. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
much  debated  comparative  price  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  very  rapid  changes 
of  price  structure  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1930  and  1933,  both  down 
and  then  up  with  the  coming  of  the 
N.R.A.,  the  rather  rapid  rise  of 
prices  in  1937,  and  then  the  subse¬ 
quent  fall  Ijetween  the  autumn  of 
1937  and  the  spring  of  1938,  give  a 
background  where  the  comparative 
price  structure  easily  may  be  difficult 
to  understand.  Of  course,  we  might 
criticise  if,  to<lay,  someone  would 
suggest  writing  an  advertisement  for 
the  sale  of  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  stock,  formerly  $140.00  a 
share  and  now  $61.50  a  share,  or 
Bethlehem  debentures  that  might 
have  been  advertised  to  sell  at 
$98.50,  now  $65.50,  or  something 

(Continited  on  page  70) 
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Merchandise  Identification  Need 
Not  Be  a  Bugaboo 

By  ARTHUR  P.  HASSELL 
B.  Altman  &  Company,  New  York 


Several  months  of  operation  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  rules  for  rayon  have  impressed  retailers  willi  the  im¬ 
portance  of  developing  a  rapid,  accnrate  and  inexpensive 
method  of  merchandise  identification.  The  recent  prouialgation 
of  trade  practice  rules  for  furs  and  for  the  shrinkage  ol  woven 
cotton  yard  goods  has  emphasized  this  need. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Hassell  describes  the  effeclive  yet  simple 
method  hy  which  Altman’s  secures  correct  information,  labels 
merchandise  with  it,  and  conveys  it  to  the  public  through  adver¬ 
tising  and  display. 


The  system  of  fabric  identifica¬ 
tion  that  we  use  at  Altman 
seems  to  us  to  be  practical  and 
inexpensive.  Now  that  it  has  had  a 
chance  to  function  smoothly,  we  es¬ 
timate  that  little  or  no  saving  could 
be  effected  in  our  marking  depart¬ 
ment  or  invoice  salaries  if  we  were 
to  eliminate  identification.  Our  only 
additional  exjiense  is  for  testing — a 
few  dollars  spent  in  assuring  ac¬ 
curacy. 

Fiber  Specified  in  Order 

The  initial  step  in  our  system  oc¬ 
curs  when  the  buyer  first  sees  the 
merchandise  he  is  planning  to  pur¬ 
chase.  At  that  time,  he  must  under¬ 
stand  clearly  from  the  manufacturer 
its  precise  fiber  content.  Armed  with 
this  information,  he  can  write  an  in¬ 
telligent  order,  in  which  the  fil)er 
content  of  the  fabric  is  specified. 

We  find  that  the  procedure  of 
making  the  buyer  show  fabric  iden¬ 
tification  on  his  order  serves  sev¬ 
eral  purposes.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  understanding  between  him  and 
the  manufacturer  as  to  the  exact 
content  of  any  given  purchase. 
Errors  will  crop  up  occasionally,  but 
careful  checking  will  eliminate  most 
of  them  before  any  harm  is  done. 

When  the  manufacturer  sends  his 
invoice  to  our  store  with  the  goods, 
the  fabric  identification  he  has  put 
on  this  invoice  is  checked  against  the 
buyer’s  order  in  the  process  of  order- 
ciiecking.  If  all  is  in  order,  the  in¬ 
voice  proceeds  to  the  marking  divi¬ 
sion,  where  the  merchandise  is 
ticketed  with  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion,  including  fabric  identification. 

Some  manufacturers  —  they  are 
becoming  fewer  and  fewer — try  to 
avoid  identifying  fabrics  either  on 
their  invoices  or  by  labels  on  the 
merchandise.  In  such  cases,  the  buy¬ 
er  must  authorize  the  identification, 
after  having  checked  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  see  that  the  fabric  speci¬ 
fication  on  the  order  has  been  com¬ 
plied  with. 


Where  the  manufacturer  indicates 
the  fiber  content  of  his  merchandise 
by  means  of  a  tag  or  label  that  we 
can  retain  on  the  merchandise  until 
it  is  sold,  there  is  no  need  to  repeat 
the  information  on  the  invoice  or  on 
the  store’s  price  ticket.  The  invoice 
office  has  to  learn  which  resources 
jiroperly  identify  their  merchandise, 
so  that  these  invoices  may  be  passed 
promptly. 

The  Labeling  Job 

When  retailers  do  the  labeling  job, 
they  must  be  careful  to  see  that  it  is 
done  correctly.  There  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  between  labels  of  “Silk  and 
Rayon’’  and  “Rayon  and  Silk’’,  r.nd 
we  try  to  make  it  clear  to  everyone 
along  the  line  that,  when  a  fabric 
contains  more  than  one  fiber,  each 
must  be  named  in  the  order  of  its 
predominance  by  weight. 

In  many  instances,  we  have  found 
that  identification  on  the  price  ticket 
necessitates  a  larger  ticket.  Some¬ 
times  we  have  found  it  practical  to 
use  the  back  of  a  price  ticket,  es¬ 
pecially  those  attached  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  by  a  string. 

Advertising 

Although  we  look  uix)n  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  fabric  identification  on 
tbe  merchandise  as  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  we  consider  correct  identifi¬ 


cation  in  advertising  even  more  so. 
For  that  reason,  many  retailers  to¬ 
day  are  testing  all  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise  to  insure  proper  identifi¬ 
cation.  We  feel  that,  although  it  may 
be  impossible  to  test  every  small 
shipment  that  comes  in,  we  should 
l)e  absolutely  certain  of  the  items 
we  talk  about  in  our  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  display  cards,  and  win¬ 
dows. 

When  fabric  merchandise  is  sub¬ 
mitted  for  an  advertisement,  the  re¬ 
quest  for  the  advertisement  gives 
the  advertising  department  specific, 
definite  data  on  fabric  content.  A 
copy  of  this  request  goes  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Comparison  Office,  for 
shopping  and  testing  purposes. 

After  the  merchandise  has  been 
accepted  for  the  advertisement,  a 
sample  of  the  fabric  included  in  the 
])romotion  is  sent  to  the  Comparison 
Deijartment  for  testing.  In  addition, 
a  swatch  of  the  material  is  secured 
and  is  attached  to  the  testing  report 
sheet.  This  sheet,  which  shows  the 
department  number,  the  item  adver- 
ised,  the  price,  the  date  of  advertise¬ 
ment,  the  paper,  and  the  tested  iden¬ 
tification,  is  filed  for  reference  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  re-tests  of 
the  same  merchandise  at  a  later  date. 

After  the  advertising  copy  is  writ¬ 
ten,  we  have  it  sent  to  the  Compari¬ 
son  Office  for  final  checking.  If  the 
testing  department  has  by  this  time 
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New  York  School  of  Display  Announces 
Its  Summer  Clinic 

T^OR  five  days,  August  22  to  26  inclusive.  The  N^w  York  School 
of  Display  will  conduct  a  clinic,  according  to  announcement 
sent  to  retail  stores  in  New  York  and  nearby  states. 

“The  Clinic  has  been  planned”,  the  notice  goes  on,  “so  that 
some  one  or  more  key-persons  in  your  advertising,  [>romotion 
or  display  departments  may  increase  their  usefulness  to  you  and 
to  your  store.  There  will  be  morning  and  evening  sessions 
devoted  to  display  fundamentals,  sources  of  supply  for  display 
materials,  dramatic  lighting,  the  use  of  color  to  influence  sales, 
display  copy  writing,  store  interior  display,  etc.  Afternoons  will 
be  occupied  with  guided  tours  to  places  of  direct  interest  and 
inspiration.” 

Polly  Pettit  heads  this  school,  which  she  founded  in  1934. 

The  staff  includes  some  twenty  prominent  New  York  dis¬ 
play  and  merchandise  people. 

Full  information  is  available  from  the  New  York  School  of 
Display,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York. 


approved  of  the  fabric  identification, 
the  management  knows  that  it  has 
taken  every  reasonal)le  precaution  to 
insure  giving  customers  correct 
fabric  information,  and  the  adver¬ 
tisement  is  released. 

T  esting 

The  problem  of  testing  fabric 
merchandise  can  l)e  solved  easily  by 
any  store.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
good  microscope,  costing  about 
$175,  and  an  intelligent  employee 
who  may  be  trained  to  test.  Some¬ 
one  who  has  knowledge  of  fabrics 
and  fillers  is  to  be  preferred  over  all 
others  for  this  job.  The  training 
may  lie  as  comprehensive  as  the 
.store  wishes.  It  may  include  trips 
to  large,  representative  fabric  manu¬ 
facturers,  or  it  may  consist  only  of 
diligent  study  of  one  or  more  of 
several  good  Ixxiks  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  literature  on  fabrics 
and  filler  identification,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Ixioks: 

“Tests  to  Identify  Textile  Fib¬ 
ers.”  Better  Fabrics  Testing 
Bureau,  Inc..  101  West  31st 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

“Rayon  and  Svnthetic  Yarn 
Handbook.”  Dr.  E.  W.  K. 
Schwarz  and  Herbert  R.  Mau- 
ersberger.  Rayon  Publishing 
Company,  303  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Fabrics.”  Grace  G.  Denny,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“A  Guide  for  Retail  Store  Ad¬ 
vertising.”  Affiliated  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  Inc.,  80 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  usually  subject  a  sample  to 
the  ordinary  burning  test  before 
placing  it  under  the  microscoiie.  'I'o 
do  this,  lioth  the  warp  edge  and  the 
filling  edge  of  the  swatch  are  un¬ 
raveled  until  the  threads  stand  clear. 
A  lighted  match  is  run  across  each 
side  in  turn.  The  manner  in  which 
the  threads  burn,  the  odor  they  give 
off,  or  the  ash  they  leave  will  help 
identify  the  fiber.  This  is  really  a 
])re-test,  and  while  not  always  ac¬ 
curate,  it  does  serve  as  a  guide. 

Following  that,  we  extract  two 
threads  running  lengthwise  of  the 
fabric,  and  two  running  crosswise, 
for  a  microsco])e  te.st.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  to  take  the  threads  from  an  in¬ 
conspicuous  part  of  the  garment  or 
a  part  on  which  there  will  l)e  ah.so- 
lulely  no  strain.  'I'he  threads  are 
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placed  separately  on  a  microscope 
slide  in  a  mounting  fluid  of  alcohol 
and  glycerine.  After  this  has  been 
done,  another  slide  is  juit  on  top  and 
the  panel  is  placed  under  the  micro¬ 
scoiie.  The  entire  field  of  the  fibers 
is  examined.  The  characteristics  of 
each  textile  fiber  are  usually  easily 
distinguishable  except  for  Bemberg 
rayon  and  silk,  which  look  somewhat 
alike  and  must  lie  burned  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished;  and  weighted  and  pure 
silk,  which  can  be  distinguished  only 
by  burning. 

In  analyzing  a  striped  or  checked 
fabric,  it  is  necessary  to  mount  some 
threads  from  the  striped  or  checked 
jiarts,  as  these  often  vary  in  fiber 
from  the  main  part  of  the  material. 

If  our  test  shows  that  the  fabric 
is  as  claimed,  the  advertisement  is 
merely  approved  as  it  passes  through 
the  checking  procedure.  If,  however, 
the  fabric  content  does  not  corre- 
siK)nd  with  the  information  original¬ 
ly  given,  the  buyer  is  immediately 
notified,  usually  by  telephone.  We 
also  have  notification  sent  automati¬ 
cally  to  the  marking  division  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  merchandise 
may  lie  marked  or  re-marked  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Rejieated  misinformation  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer  or  manufacturer  is 
i;rought  to  the  attention  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  liecause  we  con¬ 
sider  that  errors  in  identification  are 
serious  from  every  point  of  view. 


Gur  testing  department  has  ex¬ 
plicit  instructions  against  guessing. 
If  there  is  doubt  about  the  identity 
of  a  fabric,  we  submit  it  to  a  reput- 
able  testing  laboratory.  Necessity 
for  this  is  infrequent,  but  we  believe 
that  the  retailer  should  never  take  a 
chance. 

In  addition  to  testing  advertised 
merchandise,  we  have  the  testing  de- 
jiartment  sjiot -check  unadvertised 
merchandise  in  stock,  just  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  precaution.  Whatever  identi¬ 
fication  is  made  must  be  correct.  It 
is  lietter  to  have  no  identification 
than  a  wrong  one. 

In  the  training  of  salespeople,  we 
caution  them  emphatically  against 
guessing  or  rememliering,  and  insist 
that  they  refer  at  all  times  to  the 
fabric  identification  shown  on  the 
tag. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  forward  looking  retailer 
knows  that  all  this  fabric  identify¬ 
ing  is  merely  a  step  toward  a  goal: 
to  give  the  customer  real  assistance 
in  knowing  the  exact  advantages  of 
the  fabric  she  buys.  A  further  step 
will  occur  when  cleaning  instructions 
or  washing  instructions  are  added  to 
identification.  At  present,  general 
compulsory  fabric  identification 
seems  to  be  imminent,  and  it  is 
sound  business  for  the  retailer  to  see 
that  the  job  is  done  as  rapidly,  ac¬ 
curately,  and  inexpensively  as  possi¬ 
ble. 
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Close-Ups 


Healthy  A  LITTLE  more  than  a  month 

Confidence  optimistic  business 

man,  willing  to  be  quoted,  was 
as  difficult  to  find  as  a  fly  speck  in  black  pepper. 

It  was  a  rarity  for  newspapers  to  print  predictions 
from  a  leader  of  industry  that  business  would  step 
ahead  briskly  this  Fall.  Almost  every  executive,  it 
seemed,  viewed  the  outlook  for  trade  with  uncertainty, 
and  as  such  preferred  to  keep  his  misgivings  to  himself. 
Those  who  did  anticipate  business  improvement  in  the 
Fall  were  not  so  certain  about  it  that  they  were  willing 
to  extend  their  necks  to  the  point  of  saying  so. 

The  Government  spending  program,  for  better  or 
worse;  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  some  industries  to  meet  the  daily  needs  of  the 
great  mass  of  employed;  the  sudden  reversal  in  the 
stock  market — all  contributed  to  the  quick  switch  in 
business  sentiment  when  the  first  promising  omens  re¬ 
vealed  themselves.  One  now  find  business  psychology 
healthy,  if  not  yet  robust. 

Like  the  case  of  the  million  Frenchmen  who  can’t  be 
wrong,  there  is  little  doubt  that  business  will  forge 
ahead  this  Fall  if  enough  American  business  men  think 
it  will.  For  such  a  contagion  of  good  sentiment  cannot 
be  prevented  from  infecting  the  national  mind,  with  the 
usual  good  results,  if  it  continues  long  enough. 

Retailers  now  show  themselves  disp)osed  to  spread 
around  some  of  the  new,  better  feeling.  The  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  recently  quoted  a  group  of  prominent 
store  principals  (all  of  them  N.R.D.G.A.  members) 
as  being  confident  of  improved  sales  in  the  tnonths 
ahead — a  confidence  tempered  with  sane  judgment. 

Typical  comments  were: 

Bolton  Armstrong,  President  Mabley  &  Carexv,  Cin¬ 
cinnati:  “The  Government  lending  and  spending  pro¬ 
gram  is  bound  to  have  a  good  effect  upon  business,  but 
even  this  depends  upon  the  progress  of  the  basic  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  smaller  industries.” 

Neil  Petree,  President  Barker  Brothers,  Los  Angeles: 
“The  general  tone  of  business  in  California  has  greatly 
improved  since  June.  Los  Angeles  merchants  are  op¬ 
timistic  regarding  the  immediate  future  and  exf)ect  the 
Fall  season  to  be  90  to  95%  of  the  1937  Fall  season.” 

William  O.  Riordan,  President  Stern  Brothers,  New 
York:  “If  confidence  takes  hold,  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  will  materialize  with  conditions  be¬ 
coming  better  as  the  season  progresses.” 

Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn:  “Beginning  with  November,  sales  in 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  district  should  approxi¬ 
mate  if  not  go  ahead  of  1938  levels.” 

P.  A.  O’Connell,  President  E.  T.  Slattery  Co., 
Boston:  “The  outlook  for  business  today  is  more  en¬ 
couraging  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  in  view  of 
various  forces  which  are  now  at  work  aiding  recovery. 
These  forces  include  government  spending,  liberalized 
bank  credits,  low  inventories  and  greater  spending 
power  of  the  consumer  dollar.” 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

In  times  past,  the  N.R.D.G.A.  has  frequently  sought 
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to  contribute  to  a  feeling,  of  well-l)eing  on  the  part  of 
consumers,  in  sprear  ing  word  of  encouraging  develop¬ 
ments  in  retail  business.  At  the  moment  it  is  collecting 
views  of  merchants  throughout  the  country  on  retail 
business  prospects,  in  order  to  circulate  these  opinions 
through  the  press  to  millions  who  still  question  what 
turn  their  fortunes  may  take  in  the  near  future,  and  are 
gauging  their  spending  accordingly. 

This  will  be  amplified  by  two  other  efforts  now  being 
directed  by  groups  of  the  Association.  The  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  in  connection  with  its  annual  analysis 
of  publicity  expense,  is  seeking  to  learn  the  extent  to 
which  stores  plan  to  step  up  promotions  to  meet  an 
expected  improvement'  in  trade.  The  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  will  attempt  to  analyze  the  expectation 
of  credit  men  as  to  the  amount  of  business  which  stores 
plan  to  secure  this  Fall  both  through  installment  and 
charge  account  sales.  If  the  results  are  favorable,  they 
will  be  likewise  broadcast  through  the  press  to  the 
public. 

♦  *  ♦  *  * 

Appreciation  We  picked  two  pieces  out  of  the 
mail  of  the  Merchandising  Division 
this  morning  as  testimony  to  the  value  placed  on  re¬ 
search  efforts  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  by  stores.  The  first 
comes  from  a  manber  establishment  in  Holland.  This 
store  sf>ent  approximately  five  dollars  to  cable  an  order 
for  two  Fall  Color  Cards  of  the  Division.  The  billed 
cost  of  the  cards  to  the  store — $1.50. 

A  Milwaukee  store,  in  the  other  communication,  ac-, 
knowledged  receipt  of  a  survey  on  stamp  departments 
made  by  the  Division.  “The  information  contained  in 
the  report  is  of  great  value  to  us,  and  we  will  be  guided 
by  it  in  any  action  we  take”,  says  our  member.  “Our 
sincerest  thanks  for  your  work  on  this  survey”. 

***** 

Slums  and  Merchants  of  late  have  frequently 

Markets  exhorted  to  take  their  eyes  off 

Washington  and  tend  to  their  own 
knitting  as  the  best  formula  for  furthering  national  re¬ 
covery.  Like  all  good  rules  this  one  should  have  its 
exceptions. 

Recently  Manhattan  merchants  have  found  it  their 
concern  to  give  some  attention  to  Federal  slum  clear¬ 
ance  projects.  They  found  that  plans  to  build  such 
projects  in  new,  outlying  areas  of  the  city,  if  brought 
to  completion,  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
center  of  the  metropolis  as  a  place  of  residence,  and 
perhaps,  over  a  period  of  time,  losing  to  it  an  important 
fraction  of  its  retail  market.  This  has  already  happened 
in  a  number  of  cities. 

In  New  York,  a  committee  has  been  formed  to  deal 
with  the  matter.  If  you  are  a  merchant  in  an  area  which 
includes  slums  slated  to  be  torn  down,  you  may  want 
to  do  a  little  investigating  of  your  own  to  learn  whether 
the  slum  population  in  the  section  is  to  be  moved  to 
new  territory  outside  your  market.  Consider  the  effect 
on  your  market,  five,  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now. 
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A  Wide  Rcinge  of  Interesting 
Fabrics  in  the  Silk  Parade 

The  International  Silk  Guild  suggests  the  featuring  of 
elegant  fabrics  to  fit  into  Louis  XIV  and  Edwardian 
themes  .  . .  Large  group  of  novelties  also  surveyed 
.  .  .  Stores  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
trade-up  trend  by  stressing  quality. 


Among  the  newly  important 
silk  fabrics  for  fall  that  should 
be  featured  at  the  time  of 
the  fifth  annual  Silk  Parade  the 
week  of  September  19,  sponsored  by 
the  International  Silk  Guild,  are  the 
silk  moires.  They  include  the  satin 
backed  types  of  varying  degrees  of 
suppleness,  the  taffeta  versions 
which  have  a  crisp  almost  “stand¬ 
alone”  quality  as  well  as  the  new 
handloomed  all  silk  metalized  moire, 
with  the  moire  water  marked.  These 
reflect  the  interest  shown  in  the 
Louis  XIV  and  Edwardian  fashions 
and  were  recently  endorsed  at  the 
Paris  openings. 

Velvets 

Silk  velvets,  both  stiff  and  supple, 
are  being  stressed  for  day  and  even¬ 
ing.  The  taffeta  backed  or  Lyons 
types  find  favor  in  important  even¬ 
ing  wraps  and  gowns.  Uncut  silk 
velvets  of  the  bagherra  type  with 
their  soft  drape  are  also  a  fabric 
favorite  for  evening.  A  crepe  silk 
velvet  with  a  boucle  texture  appears 
new,  for  while  it  is  a  cut  velvet  it 
looks  a  great  deal  like  the  uncut 
versions. 

Metals 

Elegance  is  the  keynote  of  the 
fall  fashion  picture,  which  is  not 
complete  without  a  representation 
of  silk  metals.  Typical  of  the  rich, 
lustrous  silk  metals  of  the  Louis 
XIV  period  are  the  heavy  twilled 
silk  satins  with  elaborate  metal  bro¬ 
cade  designs  in  stylized  leaf  and 
flower  patterns.  These  usually  ap¬ 
pear  in  medium  sized  motifs  closely 
spaced  on  a  dark  or  medium  back¬ 
ground.  Rich  silk  and  meta]  bro¬ 
cades  are  either  in  small  geometric 


•  designs  or  in  allover  abstract  pat¬ 
terns.  Striped  metals  present  a  new 
note  varying  from  mere  lines  to  wide 
bands  and  include  bayadere  stripes. 
Important  for  the  tailored  note  are 
the  hound’s  tooth  check  metal  pat¬ 
terns  on  colored  grounds. 

Taffetas 

Indicative  of  the  romantic  trend 
in  fashions  is  the  increased  interest 
in  novelty  as  well  as  plain  silk  taffe¬ 
ta.  Favored  for  interpreting  the 
stiff  spreading  skirts  of  romantic, 
feminine  eras,  silk  taffeta  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  evening  pic¬ 
ture.  Among  the  brocaded  silk  taf¬ 
fetas  are  the  stylized  flower  and  leaf 
motifs  joined  by  twining  stems  as 
well  as  the  elaborate  floral  and  bow- 
knot  motifs  in  the  manner  of  18th 
century  French  upholstery  fabrics. 
i\Iore  modern  in  feeling  are  the  large 
spaced  stylized  designs,  the  woven 
checks  and  stripes,  chenille  motifs 
and  tiny  allover  faconne  dots. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
silk  lace  and  net  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  spring  and  summer  fabrics, 
a  number  of  houses  at  the  recent 
French  openings  have  endorsed  them 
not  only  for  evening  dresses  but  for 
trimmings. 

Novelties 

There  is  a  large  and  varied  group 
of  novelties  in  pure  silk  crepes.  Sur¬ 
face  interest  is  very  important 
whether  it  be  of  the  conspicuous 
novelty  type  or  of  the  flat  dull  kind 
with  interest  concentrated  in  its 
effect,  which  may  be  mossy,  velvet¬ 
like,  wool-like,  suede-like,  etc. 
Raised  effects  vie  with  the  more  dis¬ 
creet  flat  surfaces.  Ribs  play  a  stel¬ 
lar  role  in  the  silk  crepe  group  and 


are  so  diversified  as  to  go  almost  be¬ 
yond  description.  A  highly  novel 
ribbed  treatment  appears  in  a  silk, 
canton  crepe  with  grouped  heavy 
ribs  in  a  chenille  effect.  Another 
novelty  uses  a  crinkled  cable-like 
rib.  Both  flat  and  raised  ribs  are 
seen  in  smooth  and  rough  types  and 
run  horizontal  and  vertical  and  are 
expressed  in  dull  and  shiny  versions. 
Ribs  are  of  various  widths  from  the 
very  fine  to  the  raised  rib  of  %  to- 

of  an  inch. 

Twills  are  also  shown  in  a  raised 
effect.  Silk  surahs  appear  in  solid 
colors,  changeable  effects  and  with 
woven  contrast  color  stripe.  There 
are  dull  serge  silk  crepes  with  a  flat 
diagonal  twill,  heavy  sheer  silk 
crepes  woven  on  the  diagonal  and 
various  broken  twills. 

Satins 

No  fall  fabric  story  is  complete 
without  mention  of  the  silk  satins. 
Stiff  satins  of  the  Duchesse  type  are 
particularly  in  the  limelight  for  the 
approaching  season  as  they  lend 
themselves  so  admirably  to  the  full 
skirted,  off  shoulder  type  of  dress 
favored  for  fall  formal  wear.  Vying 
with  these  are  the  limp  satins  in¬ 
spired  by  Vionnet’s  successful  even¬ 
ing  gown  in  this  fabric  last  season. 
Dull  crepe  back  contrasting  with 
moderate  luster  on  the  reverse  side 
of  a  fairly  limp  satin  is  liked  in 
afternoon  frocks  for  fall.  One  new 
satin  has  a  definitely  ribbed  dull 
back  suggesting  ottoman  and  a  satin 
face  giving  the  fabric  a  decidedly 
dual  character. 

Silk  jerseys  and  jersey  type  fab¬ 
rics  are  also  in  the  fall  fabric  pic¬ 
ture.  Some  of  these  have  satin  backs 
while  others  are  of  sheer  weaves. 
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Selling  Corsets 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


Downstairs  Corset  Departments 


Corset  bar  in  the  basement  of 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York. 


SOME  of  the  attractive  downstairs  corset  depart¬ 
ments  are  i^rovinj'  conclusively  that  basement  shop- 
ix*rs  are  appreciating  style  in  their  surroundings  as 
well  as  in  the  garments  they  buy.  Now’  that  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  by  many  successful  basement  executives  that  their 
de])artments  must  no  longer  l)e  a  clearing  house  for  old 
or  rejected  merchandise,  but  must  give  consumers  the 
right  style  garments  at  the  right  time,  effort  should  l)e 
made  to  give  such  merchandise  an  up  to  date  setting. 

Hasement  shoppers  are  aware,  even  if  subconsciously, 
of  the  streamlining  that  is  going  on  all  around  them; 
the  movies,  the  automobiles  they  see  even  though  they 
do  not  own  one,  billlxiards,  window  displays  and  myriads 
of  other  effects  of  modernizing  no  eye  could  possibly 
avoid.  Jumble  and  gingerbread  are  definitely  giving 
way  to  trimness  and  efficiency.  All  downstairs  corset 
departments  can  step  into  line  with  the  times  at  very 
little  ex|K'nse,  and  still  not  lose  any  of  the  intimacy  of 
the  former  uninteresting  displays. 

More  and  more  stores  are  modernizing  their  base¬ 
ments  throughout.  Those  that  have  not  as  yet  can  with  a 
very  modest  expenditure,  however,  modernize  the  cor¬ 
set  department  itself,  justifying  the  expense  by  reason 
of  the  |)Otential  profit  ixissibilities  of  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment.  Whether  a  corset  department  is  upstairs  or  down 
it  is  distinctly  a  service  one  and  outstanding  among 
others  in  the  ready-to-wear  division.  Particularly  in 
the  downstairs  it  is  a  pink  and  peach  display  and  the 


.setting  should  blend  and  complement  it. 

Often  I  have  seen  basements  painted  a  dull  grey 
throughout.  Well,  grey  is  a  good  shade  for  pink  and 
l)each  but  not  as  a  single  shade.  'I'o  liven  the  grey, 
l)astel  striping  and  lettering  identifying  the  dejiartment 
and  its  l)rands  could  lx;  used.  Indirect  lighting  adds 
glamour  to  these  delicate  shades.  Such  lights  are  not 
expensive  if  ingenuity  is  put  into  their  planning.  Many 
electric  companies  have  experts  who  will  gladly  give 
initial  advice  on  lighting  problems.  .A  standing  lamp 
or  two  could  add  an  intimate  and  .softening  effect  if 
appropriately  placed. 

Fitting  rooms  should  be  more  than  cubicles  of  priva¬ 
cy.  Even  a  spot  i>f  decalcomania  on  the  walls  is  Itetter 
than  having  the  seeming  bareness  of  a  converted  pack¬ 
ing  box.  The  woman  who  goes  to  a  fitting  room  is 
one  who  is  on  the  ])articular  side  and  the  garments  she 
is  considering  will  take  on  more  imix)rtance  if  i)roiierly 
surrounded.  No  woman,  man  or  child  appreciates  a 
Christmas  gift  in  brown  pai)er  as  they  do  if  there  is 
a  bit  of  tissue  and  tinsel  around  it.  Have  fitting  rooms 
m  keei)ing  with  the  department  in  color  and  apjwal. 

In  the  downstairs  department  of  Gimbel’s,  New  York, 
there  is  an  attractive  lx)oth  in  the  center  of  the  floor. 
It  was  the  first  to  be  installed  by  Fruit  of  the  Loom  and 
Mrs.  Kirk,  buyer,  tells  me  that  much  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  it  during  the  visits  of  buyers  from  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  during  the  Corset  Opening  Week 
last  month.  The  lettering  at  the  top  is  visible  some  dis¬ 
tance  away  and  does  much  to  create  smartness  for  those 
who  are  .shopping  in  the  section.  Wall  display  cases 
well  lighted  add  imixirtance  to  this  department  and  set 
it  aside  from  other  departments  which  immediately  sur¬ 
round  it. 

Some  other  departments  I  have  seen  which  are  appeal¬ 
ing  have  their  aisle  tables  of  si^ecials  but  thought  has 
i)een  given  regular  counters  for  staple  merchandise  so 
that  neatness  and  stability  is  offered  the  “bread  and 
butter”  customer.  Good  repeat  business  on  regular 
numbers  should  be  the  award  of  every  well  run  depart¬ 
ment.  While  talking  with  a  downstairs  buyer  recently, 
I  overheard  a  customer  order  three  more  of  the  garment 
she  was  wearing.  I  learned  that  such  an  order  was  not 
unusual.  Orchids  to  that  department  head. 

While  many  stores  have  one  fitting  room  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  customers  who  express  a  desire  to  try  on 
their  garments,  others,  1  find,  have  more  than  one  and 
urge  customers  to  make  use  of  them.  Nowhere  did  I 
find  returns  a  serious  problem  in  comparison  to  dress 
departments  and  the  returns  that  appeared  on  books 
were  mostly  for  size.  If  garments  were  tried  on  in  a 
fitting  room  and  not  over  a  dress  in  the  department 
as  so  many  times  they  are,  much  of  this  would  l)e 
eliminated.  The  customer  as  well  as  the  store  would 
not  be  inconvenienced  and  there  would  be  greater  satis- 
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“...THE  COLONEL’S  LADY 
AN’  JUDY  O’GRADY  ARE  SIS¬ 
TERS  UNDER  THEIR  SKINS” 


K  in  I  sc. 


WOMEN  in  all  walks  of  life  are  con- 
fronted  with  the  same  physical  prob- 
lems  —  possess  the  same  desire  for  beauty 
and  health.  Equally  broad  in  scope  is  the 
market  for  Camp  Supports.  Whether  she  ThUrxhn 
is  the  Colonel’s  lady  or  Judy  O’Grady, 
your  customer  is  subject  to  normal  obesity,  poor 
posture,  fatigue,  strain,  prolapses,  muscular  weak¬ 
ness,  maternity  or  other  conditions  which  require  the 
aid  of  scientific  anatomical  support.  And  that  means 
she  is  a  ready-made  prospect  for  a  Camp  Support. 
You  can  sell  her  if  you’re  equipped  to  do  so. 


by  establishing 


a  separate  Camp  Depart- 

■  ment  and  promoting  it  aggressively.  If 
you  have  not  done  so,  we  suggest  you  look 
into  this  matter  at  once  Once  the  women 
your  community  learn  that  you  carry 
^  /-"W'f  garments  they  need,  once  they  appre¬ 

ciate  the  fact  that  their  special  figure  problems  will 
receive  special  consideration  in  your  Camp  Depart¬ 
ment,  you  have  gained  their  good-will  forever. 

That  is  important  to  you  because  the  Camp  type  of 
customer  is  usually  “the  family  purchasing  agent’’. 
And  we  do  not  have  to  tell  you  what  that  means  to 
your  store.  If  you  are  interested  in  going  after  this 
type  of  profitable  business  aggressively,  we  stand 
ready  to  help  you.  Write  today  for  full  information. 


Stores  that  have  recognized  this  great  potential 
market  have  substantially  increased  their  profits 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Offices  in:  New  York,  330  Fifth  Atc.;  Chic«((o,  Merchendise  Mart;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  F.ngland  •  World*fl  largest  manufacturers  of  surgical  supports 
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taction  all  around.  A  sale  that  is  made  to  “stick”  is 
worth  the  extra  trouble  incurred. 

Much  of  the  recent  discussion  about  relative  prices 
between  the  downstairs  and  upstairs  stores  proves  down¬ 
stairs  deiMirtnients  can  and  do  sell  garments  in  the 
l)etter  grades.  Some  downstairs  sections  are  allow’ed  to 
sell  corsets  up  to  $7.50  in  the  same  stores  that  feature 
a  $2  special  upstairs.  The  opinion  is  pretty  general  that 
the  basement  shopper  is  wedded  to  her  own  shopping 
habits  and  while  able  to  pay  upstairs  prices  prefers  to 
continue  purchasing  where  she  is  most  comfortable. 
Giving  the  customer  what  she  wants  where  she  wants 
it  is  as  imix)rtant  as  any  function  in  any  retail  insti- 
tUiion. 

.■\nd  speaking  of  giving  a  customer  what  she  wants 
where  she  wants  it,  I  know  a  successful  buyer  who  has 
a  supix)rt  garment  which  she  offers  at  $2.59  on  which 
she  does  a  good  business.  Part  of  her  business  on  this 
garment  comes  from  promotion  but  she  also  has  recom¬ 
mendations  from  a  doctor  who  is  responsible  for  the 
sale  of  many  to  customers  who  cannot  afford  more  but 
need  a  health  aid.  This  buyer  tells  me  that  she  serious¬ 
ly  considers  that  many  women  who  come  into  her  de¬ 
partment  are  those  who  are  siiending  their  husbands’ 
hard  earned  money  and  every  effort  that  she  puts  forth 
to  see  that  they  get  quality  and  value  as  well  as  service 
is  more  ap])reciated  by  them  than  the  hit  or  miss  ptir- 
chaser  and  the  price  chaser.  She  has  a  good  staple  busi¬ 
ness  and  her  salespeople  are  well  trained  to  see  that  cus¬ 
tomers  get.  as  nearly  as  they  can  judge,  the  liest  possi¬ 
ble  gannents  for  their  use.  Apart  from  promoted  spe¬ 
cials  this  department  endeavors  at  all  times  to  carry  a 
complete  line  of  staples  in  every  type.  One  of  her  diffi¬ 
culties,  she  tells  me,  is  to  see  that  women  of  full  figures 
are  not  allowed  to  buy  junior  type  garments,  an  inclina¬ 
tion  many  with  heavier  figures  seem  to  have. 

It  is  conceded  today  that  salespeople  in  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  departments  which  maintain  the  higher  markons 
have  a  closer  personal  contact  with  the  department  head 
than  those  which  are  continually  price-pounding  on 
lower  markons.  “My  girls”,  said  one  such  department 
manager,  “are  as  proud  of  making  a  success  of  them¬ 
selves  in  my  department  as  real  business  people  doing 
an  honest,  conscientious  job.  as  any  upstairs  salespeople 
you  could  find  anywhere.” 


“We  will  notify  you  well  in  advance  of  the  exact 
date  of  these  sales. 

“Flexees  may  not  be  advertised  at  reduced  prices  at 
any  other  jjeriod  except  during  the  above  sale  dates.” 

.•Mso  they  will  supply  each  salesperson  with  a  text 
l)Ook  which  explains  their  fitting  service,  current  fash¬ 
ion  trends  and  how  foundation  garments  fit  into  them. 
It  explains  the  importance  of  foundation  wardrobes, 
details  of  their  materials  and  workmanship,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  customer  follow-up  and  modern  technique  of 
inter-department  selling.  Artistic  will  also  send  out 
teacher-demonstrators  who  are  expert  in  the  “Art  of 
Retailing  Foundation  Garments”  who  will  visit  your 
store  and  help  in  the  training  of  your  salespeople. 

*  *  * 

In  talking  with  corset  manufacturers  alx)ut  the  ex- 
jiected  improvement  in  business  this  fall.  I  found  many 
to  be  extremely  optimistic.  Present  indications  in  the 
market  they  say,  are  good.  John  Field,  president  of 
Warner  Brothers  had  this  to  say : 

“Several  manufacturers  in  the  corset  industry  have 
told  me  that  there  is  a  much  improved  feeling  in  the 
market  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  In  our  own 
business  we  were  fortunate  in  not  suffering  any  slump 
during  the  spring  and  our  orders  since  the  first  of  July 


John  Field 
President 
Warner  Bros. 


* 

A  merchandising  plan  new  at  least  to  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry  and  which  is  creating  much  interest  among  buy¬ 
ers,  has  been  announced  by  Artistic  Foundations.  Inc. 
It  has  been  devised  to  take  care  of  those  periods  during 
the  year  when  buyers  feel  they  must  offer  stock  at  re¬ 
duced  prices  to  meet  customer  expectancy.  Their  plan 
assures  stores,  they  say,  of  having  regular  merchan¬ 
dise  for  sales  which  can  be  put  back  to  regular  prices 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  sale.  The  plan  as  announced 
is  as  follows: 

“Twice  a  year,  during  January  and  June,  we  permit 
you  to  sell  your  entire  stock  of  Flexees  at  20%  off  the 
regular  retail  price. 

“We  will  help  absorb  this  markdown  by  allowing 
you  to  purchase  for  this  sale,  up  to  25%  of  your  current 
season’s  total  purchases  at  a  discount  of  20%. 

“This  merchandise  may  be  purchased  at  any  time 
within  30  days  prior  to  or  after  the  sale  period. 


show  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year.  We  believe  we  will  considerably  in¬ 
crease  our  sales  of  corsets  and  brassieres  during  the 
next  six  months,  and  are  budgeting  and  making  our 
plans  accordingly. 

“We  definitely  believe  that  the  retailers  have  demon¬ 
strated  to  us  that  if  they  will  carefully  select  their  cor¬ 
sets  and  brassieres  not  only  for  their  fit  and  value,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  salability,  and  then  will 
persistently  advertise  the  unusual  and  desirable  features 
of  this  merchandise,  they  will  continue  to  push  ahead 
with  their  corset  profits.” 

Correction 

On  page  80  of  the  July  issue  of  the  Corset  and  Bras¬ 
siere  Preview  I  erred  in  crediting  the  illustration  at 
the  top  of  the  page  80  to  Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 
This  drawing  should  have  been  credited  to  Maiden 
Form  Brassiere  Co. 
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The  above  illustration  is  one  of  the  series  to  be  used  in  consumer  advertisements  this  FALL  for 
LE  GANT  in  66  Metropolitan  newspapers,  mostly  rotogravure,  ond  in  VOGUE.  Don't  start  the  seoson 
without  knowing  “Sto-Up-Top”  girdles  and  “Alphabet**  corselettes,  os  well  os  ** Alphabet**  brassieres. 
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HOSIICKY  buyers  should  read 
every  word  printed  in  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  con¬ 
cerning  the  National  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration  planned  for  the  week  of 
September  19th.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Hosiery  Department 
— ^tie  right  in  with  this  event.  Put 
your  “best”  foot  forward ;  emphasize 
to  the  public  the  important  service  to 
customers  iierformed  by  retail  stores. 

Put  a  snappy  novelty  in  the  win¬ 
dow  with  the  new  fall  ready-to-wear. 
If  you  will  suggest  drawing  the  hose 
through  a  bracelet  or  necklace  or 
displayed  with  a  binitonniere ;  the 
top  and  toe  protruding  from  one  of 
the  smart  fashion  magazines  or  per¬ 
haps  Ixjcause  wine  shades  are  to  be 
high  fashion  for  fall  tie  a  blending 
shade  about  the  stem  of  a  glass  con¬ 
taining  liquid  of  a  rich  wine  shade, 
you  are  more  apt  to  get  the  inter¬ 
est  of  your  display  manager. 

Consider  a  well  planned  campaign 
for  the  back-to-school  or  college  ho¬ 
siery.  Keep  records  if  possible  by 
a  birthday  Ixiok  for  children  and  the 
customer’s  college  so  that  through¬ 
out  the  term  you  can  send  cards  or 
information.  Try  to  form  hosiery 
clubs  in  colleges.  One  live  college 
girl  with  a  color  card  and  a  small 
inducement  could  add  to  your  mail 
order  business. 

Non-run,  proportioned  and  other 
stocking  features  are  doing  much  in 
many  stores  to  help  in  getting  away 
from  59  cents  and  69  cents  hosiery. 
Do  not  let  your  salespeople  say  only 
that  ‘this  is  a  lovely  stocking’.  Have 
them  tell  the  customer  ‘this  is  a  fine 
stocking  because.’  You  bought  every 
stocking  you  have  in  stock  because 
it  had  some  special  value.  See  that 
its  point  is  known  to  your  salesforce 
and  that  they  use  it  in  selling  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Publicize  your  department  as  one 
which  makes  sure  that  customers  get 
the  right  lengths.  Considering  this 
point  a  bother  and  nuisance  is  dead 
wrong.  A  too  long  or  too  short 
stocking  can  make  a  mightily  dis¬ 
satisfied  customer  and  an  otherwise 
{lerfect  sale  can  lose  a  customer. 
Runs  which  occur  from  either  are 


I  Sheer,  Battering 
hosiery — with  longer  wear.  Extra  value  .  .  . 
extra  sales  for  hosiery  DuraBond  Finished! 

These  hosiery  finishes  bind  fibre  to  fibre  .  .  . 
strengthen  the  fabric  . . .  make  it  snag-resistant, 
run-resistant  .  .  .  add  miles  more  wear.  Withal, 
they  refine  and  soften  the  texture  . . .  make  hosiery 
seem  more  sheer  . .  .  create  more  sales,  more  rap¬ 
idly,  because  they  impart  the  beauties  in  appear¬ 
ance  that  sell  on  sight — and  the  longer  wear  that 
assures  you  of  repeat  business. 


manw^acthrms  or  tixtiu  sOAri,  tOrriNiii^  out.  rmitH** 
oouiM  A  wanitoMiAMO  ns.,  inkabkiwa.  N^  tr.  CAwwuwt,  omt,  cahaoa 
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THE  FOLLOWINO  MANUFACTURE  FATBITED  SY-METRA  TRUE 
FASHIONED  HOSIERY:  Wall  Hotiory  Company,  North  Woloo,  Fonno. 
Oonorol  Hotiory  Company,  Fort  Woyno,  Ind. »  Howard  Hoiloty  Comp— Y» 
Sinking  Spring*,  Fonno.  •  Hollywood  Hotiory,  Inc.,  Now  Yoch,  N.  V. 


brings  customers  to  your  counters! 


TRUE  FASHIONINC; 


It's  new,  original  .  .  .  something  women  love  and  come 
back  for  once  they've  worn  it  I  Here’s  why: 

Sy-Metra  True  Fashioning  fits  the  entire  leg  . .  .  accen¬ 
tuates  the  line  between  ankle  and  calf  . . .  reduces  runs 
.  tests  35%  stronger  between  top  of  calf  and  top  of 
heel  .  .  .  mokes  seams  once  placed  straight  remain 
straight.  In  fact,  it's  good-bye  to  most  customer  complaints. 
It’s  a  natural  with  women,  for  True  Fashioning  means 
more  beautiful  shapely  limbs. 

Write  for  further  information  to  O.  W.  Marden,  1308 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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seldom  attributed  to  the  actual  fact  by  the  customer  but 
rather  to  stocking  quality.  Have  salespeople  remark  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  sale  ‘Madam  if  you  have  chosen  the 
right  size  these  stockings  should  give  satisfactory  wear.’ 
Too  often  women  lose  sight  of  the  fact  or  perhaps  are 
not  aware  that  their  shoe  sizes  have  increased.  It  is  a 
■delicate  thing  to  suggest  to  women  that  with  activity 
and  wih  the  years  feet  will  increase  in  size  but  it  is  a 
fact.  Shoe  manufacturers  are  more  and  more  marking 
actual  sizes  in  shoes  rather  than  using  code  which  should 
help  all  hosiery  people  in  cases  of  returns  when  toes 
of  hosiery  have  quickly  worn  through.  To  ask  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  check  themarking  inside  her  shoe  may  easily 
show  she  has  been  in  the  wrong  about  choosing  her 
size  and  surely  you  would  be  doing  her  a  kindness  in 
the  matter  of  her  future  purchases. 

Silk  Parade  Week 

Surely  you  will  take  advantage  of  the  Silk  Parade 
Week  which  will  have  nation  wide  publicity.  Here  is 
your  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  fine  stockings  you 
have  in  stock,  their  contributing  beauty  to  the  leg,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  fine  stockings  properly  coordinated 
in  color  with  new  fall  costumes.  Nothing  could  be 
more  opportune  than  that  Retail  Demonstration  Week 
should  occur  simultaneously  with  Silk  Parade  Week 
for  hosiery  departments.  There  are  endless  promotional 
possibilities  for  a  Silk  Hosiery  Parade  during  Retail 
Demonstration  Week.  Cooperation  with  the  shoe  de¬ 
partment  could  show  marching  legs  in  displays  in  news¬ 
paper  ads,  windows  and  counters.  Use  graveled  walks, 
autumn  leaves  on  the  ground,  a  local  college  banner  on 
a  cane  as  though  extended  down  from  the  hand.  Make 
the  setting  interesting. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Much  comment  is  being  heard  in  the  trade  anent  the 
giving  away  of  hosiery  as  premiums,  many  considering 
it  a  wholly  unfair  practice.  Hosiery  departments  long 
ago  realized  the  folly  of  using  hosiery  as  a  leader,  and 
put  them  on  a  profit  making  basis.  If  departments  are 
to  push  branded  lines  they  should  not  be  faced  with  this 
sort  of  competition. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  a  news  release  recently  on  the  Rise  in  Business 
Morale,  Earl  Constantine,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing,  “Shipments  of  hosiery  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1938  were  9%  more  than  for  the  same  period  of  1936, 
with  stocks  only  4.7%  higher.  We  anticipate  1938  ship¬ 
ments  will  exceed  1936,  which  was  the  industry’s  best 
year  since  1929.’’ 

*  *  *  *  * 

.‘\n  advance  report  from  the  Textile  Color  Card  Asso¬ 
ciation  gives  their  selected  ten  colors  for  women’s  shoes 
and  leather  colors  for  Spring  1939.  Representing  the 
blue  range  are  Marine  Blue  and  the  lighter  and  more 
purplish  Parisian  Blue,  both  successful  carry-over 

colors.  Highlighted  in  the  more  important  vintage  fami¬ 

ly  are  two  new  versions,  one  a  deep  rich  claret  tone  of 
slight  purplish  cast,  also  a  lighter  wine  shade. 

Another  smart  group  consists  of  the  lively  golden 
Havana  and  a  new’  golden  tan.  In  the  rust  or  copper 
range.  Burnt  Earth  is  carried  over  and  a  new’  lighter 


copper  tone  was  also  selected.  The  two  remaining 
shades  are  a  new  reddish  brown  of  the  mahagony  type 
and  India  browm,  repeated  from  fall  1938. 

«  4^ 

The  Treasury  Department  has  just  ruled  that  all  im¬ 
ported  hosiery  must  be  marked  as  to  the  country  of 
origin  in  such  a  manner  that  the  marking  will  not  be 
obliterated  in  the  dyeing.  Formerly  hosiery,  particularly 
lisle,  which  was  imported  in  the  greige  could  not  be 
marked  at  a  reasonable  cost  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
country  of  origin  w’ould  not  be  obliterated  or  destroyed 
by  process  or  processes  usually  applied  after  importing. 


The 

CORSET 

SALES 

MANUAL 

Published  by  THE  BULLETIN.  Invaluable 
for  training  in  the  highly  specialized  work 
of  this  department.  It  has  been  highly  praised 
by  buyers,  salespeople  and  training  directors 
in  stores  all  over  the  country. 

Also  available  are  THE  BULLETIN  manuals 
for  salespeople  in  the  following  departments: 
Cosmetics 
Furniture 
Domestics 
F  loorcoverings 
Shoes 

Piece  Goods 
Major  Appliances 

Prices : 

To  members  25c  To  non-members  75c 

• 

Order  from 

THE  BULLETIN 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ.\tion 
101  West  Slst  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Smull  dininf;  room  in  the  model 
apartment  at  Altman’s  Young 
Homemakers’  Shop.  Everything 
here  ran  be  purchased  in  the 
one  shop. 


SELLING  HOMEFURNISHINGS 


By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


Late  July  and  early  August  nierchandising  and 
advertising  of  furniture  in  Xew  York  has  made 
news,  if  not  history.  August  sale  prices  were  fea¬ 
tured  in  ad  after  ad,  except  for  Wanamaker’s,  but 
stores  evidently  were  convinced  that  something  more 
than  price  appeal  was  demanded.  Consequently  their 
approach  to  the  August  sales  reaches  heights  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  sound  psychology.  Confidence  is  being  built 
by  informative  selling,  giving  construction  facts;  by 
stressing  quality ;  by  assured  and  enthusiastic  appeals 
to  the  customer’s  got)d  taste.  Stores  are  giving  evidence 
of  their  own  confidence  in  the  future  by  starting  new 
shops,  doing  a  thorough  job  on  model  rooms. 

'Faking  them  one  by  one.  we  find  W.  &  J.  Sloane  sell¬ 
ing  quality  by  urging  customers  to  start  oflf  w’ith  a  few 
good  pieces: 

“How  much  wiser  to  start  oflf  with  a  few 
gtKxl  Sloane  ])ieces  than  a  TO-pc.  suite’  you’ll 
tire  of  in  no  time!  .  .  .  The  pieces  shown  here 
are  all  parts  of  complete  groups.  Start  oflf  with 
just  the  pieces  you  need.  Add  to  them  when 
you  can.  Xo  Ix'tter  time  to  start  certainly  .  .  . 
for  tmr  prices  now,  in  many  cases,  are  our 
lowest  in  years.” 

K.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  inaugurated  a  thorough-going  pro¬ 
gram  of  informative  selling.  Macy’s  said  in  an  announce¬ 
ment  ad : 

“For  many  years,  consumers  felt  that  buying 
furniture  was  like  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
Heretofore  you  bought  furniture  on  blind  faith. 

And  your  faith  was  justified  at  Macy’s.  You 
built  the  largest  single  furniture  business  in 
the  world  for  this  cash  store.  But  we  couldn’t 
rest.  W’e’ve  always  bemoaned  the  fact  that  you 
couldn’t  see  what  was  under  the  cover  you 


lM)ught.  Despite  the  fact  that  Macy  quality  is 
atid  always  was  splendid  .  .  .  despite  the  fact 
that  Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards  checked  and 
double-checked  ...  we  wanted  to  go  further. 

W'e  wanted  to  help  you  buy  with  open  eyes. 

And  now  at  last  we’ve  found  a  way  to  erase 
the  last  shadow  of  ‘pig  in  a  poke’  furniture 
buying.  We’ll  show’  you  chairs  from  the  bare 
frame  to  the  outside  cover ;  dressers  and  side- 
lx)ards  with  tops  and  sides  cut  oflf.  We’ll  show 
you  50  different  pieces  of  furniture  .  .  .  sawed, 
split,  rip|ied  apart  .  .  .  so  you  can  see  exactly 
loliat  you  get  for  your  money.  Xot  just  ‘pret¬ 
tied  up’  samples  .  .  .  but  pieces  that  are  typical 
of  all  Macy  furniture.  .  .  .  Every  intelligent, 
thirfty  Xew  York  woman  will  study  these 
demonstrations  before  she  si)ends  one  cent  on 
funiiture  anyivhere.” 

When  customers  came  to  Macy’s  furniture  floor,  they 
found  the  demonstrations  in  the  form  of  upholstered 
pieces  and  case  goods  which  had.  as  the  store  said, 
been  literally  “sawed,  split,  ripped  apart.”  The  points 
at  which  the  construction  were  revealed  were  num- 
Ijered,  and  behind  the  piece  in  each  case  appeared  a 
large  sign  which  explained  the  construction  ix)ints  in 
question. 

In  later  ads  in  the  series,  ^lacy’s  extended  the  theme 
to  the  inclusion  of  small  pen  and  ink  sketches  showing 
construction  features. 

*  *  *  *  * 

B.  Altman  &  Co.  made  the  news  with  the  oixMiing 
of  its  “Young  Homemakers’  Shop”.  Altman  makes  a 
practice  of  directing  its  budget  and  semi-budget  projects 
to  the  attention  of  young  people.  Several  years  ago 
James  A.  Keillor,  \^ice-President  and  General  Mer- 
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chandise  Manager,  made  the  observation,  reported  in 
The  Bulletin  at  that  time,  that  stores  would  dig 
themselves  out  of  the  depression  by  making  a  strong 
merchandising  appeal  to  the  younger  generation,  the 
group  whose  incomes  are  limited  but  will  not  always 
be  small,  and  whose  taste  is  of  the  highest.  In  the  new 
shop,  this  idea,  in  combination  with  several  other  up-to- 
date  merchandising  principles,  makes  a  set-up  of 
unique  interest. 

With  mahogany  furniture  of  18th  century  design  as 
the  basis,  a  correlated  group  of  all  the  items  and  acces¬ 
sories  needed  to  furnish  a  home  (except  for  the  kitchen) 
has  been  concentrated  in  the  new  shop. 

The  correlation  plan  is  built  around  seven  basic 
colors,  shades  made  exclusively  for  the  new  shop ;  smoke 
blue,  mist  green,  tokay  red,  copperclay,  aquamarine, 
Sahara  beige,  spice  brown.  With  these  go  supplemen¬ 
tary  colors:  candle-light  yellow,  cherry  red,  plus  blend¬ 
ing  tones  of  the  basic  colors.  The  customer  selects  her 
basic  color  and  is  able  without  effort  to  find  carpets, 
wallpaper,  draperies,  furniture,  fabrics,  lamps,  sheets, 
blankets  and  spreads,  china  and  linens  all  in  harmony. 
Any  number  of  color  schemes  can  be  worked  out  with 
the  assurance  that  they  will,  as  Altman  puts  it,  “mix 
or  match  to  perfection.” 

Behind  this  simplification  of  the  customer’s  decorat¬ 
ing  problem  there  has  been  nearly  a  year  of  hard  and 
skillful  work  by  the  store’s  decorating  staff. 

A  portion  of  the  shop  is  given  over  to  a  model  apart¬ 
ment  of  living  room,  bedroom  and  small  dining  room. 
Realism  rules  here,  for  the  room  sizes  are  typical  of 
the  average  city  apartment — chalk  up  another  bit  of 
intelligent  thinking  for  Altman’s.  The  rooms  open  into 
each  other,  the  color  scheme  in  each  is  different,  but  they 
harmonize  perfectly. 

The  rest  of  the  shop  is  given  over  to  an  assortment 
of  furniture,  and  spaces  for  the  display  of  other  home¬ 
furnishing  items.  No  rigid  division  is  necessary,  since 
everything  is  so  harmoniously  ensembled;  and  conse- 
<]uently  the  customer  turns  quite  simply  from  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  bedstead  to  the  choosing  of  bedspread,  drap¬ 
eries  and  linens.  Decorator  service  has  already  gone 
into  the  ensembling  and  display  of  the  merchandise, 
but  in  the  informal  atmosphere  of  the  shop  the  well 
trained  salespeople  and  consultants  dispense  more  of 
this  service  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  addition  to  giving  decorating  advice,  the  shop 
works  out  for  the  customer  deferred  payment  plans 
adapted  to  individual  requirements.  The  merchandise 
is  medium-priced,  and  distinctively  tagged  “From  Our 
Young  Homemakers’  Shop.”  This  tag  appears  on  the 
pieces  shown  in  duplicate  in  the  various  departments, 
and  would  naturally  tend  to  draw  to  the  shop  itself  any 
customer  interested  in  seeing  how  a  specified  piece  looks 
in  a  harmonious  setting.  Once  there,  seeing  the  acces¬ 
sories  designed  to  go  with  her  piece  and  with  a  deco¬ 
rator  informally  at  hand  to  make  suggestions  and  give 
information,  she  might  very  reasonably  be  moved  to 
add  to  her  original  purchase. 

A  pamphlet  on  the  Young  Homemakers’  Shop  is 
being  distributed  to  customers.  It  explains  the  idea  of 
the  shop  in  detail,  devotes  a  page  to  the  serviceability 
and  extra  value  features  of  the  merchandise — making  it 
clear  that  every  item  has  some  special  point  of  interest 


to  recommend  it  in  addition  to  its  correlation  with  the 
other  items.  Prices  are  quoted  lavishly,  from  break- 
fronts  to  ash  trays,  and  room  budgets  given.  A  master 
chart  is  included  so  that  the  customer  may  sketch  out 
her  floor  plan  and  bring  it  to  the  shop  to  have  a  fur¬ 
nishing  scheme  worked  out.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  a 
single  loose  end  has  been  left  in  the  development  and 
promotion  of  the  plan. 

W ool-and-F ibre  Rugs 

A  sales  training  bulletin  on  Wool-and-Fibre  Rugs 
issued  by  the  Merchandise  Education  Department  of 
Good  Housekeeping  stresses  the  possibilities  in  year 
round  selling  of  these  rugs.  Analysis  of  replies  to  a 
(juestionnaire  sent  to  200  stores  shows  that  19  per  cent 
of  them  carry  these  rugs  as  a  year  round  item  and  that 
37  per  cent  believe  they  can  be  sold  profitably  the  year 
round.  Fifty-one  per  cent  now  carry  them  as  a  sea¬ 
sonal  item. 

As  to  selling  factors,  the  survey  made  indicated  that 
design  or  style  was  the  most  important  factor,  with  a 
rating  of  19  per  cent.  Suitability,  wearing  qualities  and 
economy  tied  as  the  second  most  important  factor,  with 
a  rating  of  16  per  cent.  The  stores  rated  color  at  13 
per  cent,  quality  or  workmanship  at  11  per  cent  and 
ease  of  care  at  9  per  cent.  The  bulletin  suggests  for 
the  salesperson  ways  of  putting  these  selling  factors 
to  use. 

It  is  suggested  that  these  rugs  be  promoted  the  year 
round  for  rooms  that  are  rugless  or  have  rugs  passed 
down  from  other  rooms.  Promoted  for  summer  use,  adds 
Good  Housekeeping,  they  may  actually  increase  sales 
in  wool  rugs,  for,  “It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  bright 
new  rug  for  summer  invites  the  woman  to  become  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  her  old  all  wool  rug  and  encourages  her 
to  replace  it  with  a  new  rug.” 

Klearflax  Showing 

Our  July  market  survey  missed,  because  of  pressure 
of  time,  one  of  the  outstanding  showings  at  the  Carpet 
Opening — that  of  the  Klearflax  Linen  Looms.  Klear- 
flax  introduced  a  new  chenille  fabric  known  as  Shaggy 
Chenille  which  is  reversible  but  has  a  high,  shaggy  pile. 
It  is  heavier  than  the  Corduroi  Chenille  introduced  a 
year  ago,  available  in  standard  widths  and  in  55  colors. 

Also  shown  were  new  examples  of  the  sculptured 
Greysolon  fabric.  This  is  available  up  to  24  feet  wide, 
seamless.  Some  of  the  largest  rugs  in  America  have 
been  made  on  the  Greysolon  machines. 

Klearflax  Moravian  Linen  carpet  was  stressed  at  the 
opening  for  use  in  Swedish  decoration. 

Towel  Manual 

Cannon  Mills  has  just  issued  a  sales  manual  on  terry 
towels,  supplemented  by  an  illustrated  booklet  on  their 
manufacture. 

New  Cannon  towels  and  boxed  gift  sets  for  fall  and 
winter  are  now  being  shown.  Color  additions  make  a 
total  of  nineteen  background  colors  now  available  in 
the  Cannon  line.  An  interesting  note  in  the  styling 
of  the  newest  towels  is  that,  for  harmony  between  bath¬ 
room  and  adjoining  bedroom,  many  of  them  have  been 
designed  to  tie  in  with  the  newest  developments  in  bed¬ 
room  decoration.  Style-consciousness  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  produce  a  design  called  “Victorian  Rose”,  in- 
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tended  to  harmonize  with  the  little  Victorian  bedroom 
which  is  popular  currently  with  decorators.  In  the  tex¬ 
tured  patterns,  one  called  “Colonial”  has  dots  which, 
at  a  short  distance,  make  it  look  like  a  hit  of  candle- 
wick  or  quilting. 

In  the  gift  box  group  several  additions  have  l)een 
made.  One,  called  “The  Pantry  Box”,  contains  printed 
dish  towels  and  kitchen  sets.  Another  new  item  is  “The 
See-Thru”  box,  a  luxurious  “show  case”  box  of  trans¬ 
parent  material  with  a  vivid  cerise  base  trimmed  with 
touches  of  gray  and  white.  It  contains  six  pieces. 

New  Bedding  Ideas 

The  Serta-Sleejier  Associates  introduced  at  the  July 
market  a  lounge  bed  with  a  new  idea.  Because  of  a  zip- 
pered  slip-upholstery  that  fits  over  the  mattress,  sheets 
and  blankets,  the  bedclothes  need  not  be  removed  every 
morning  and  stored  somewhere  else.  They  remain  on 
the  bed  and  four  slides  of  four  short  zippers  convert 
the  bed  into  a  lounge.  The  Crown  Zipper  is  used.  The 
lounge  was  designed  by  Freda  Diamond  and  is  available 
in  four  styles:  traditional,  early  American  maple,  and 
two  modern  versions. 


The  new  Crown  Zippered  lounge  bed  introduced  by 
SertU'Sleeper  Associates. 


The  Sunanair  box  spring  and  mattress  in  one,  intro* 
duced  by  No>Sag  Spring  Co.  This  production  shot  shows 
completed  job  with  the  cotton  pad  which  is  removable 
for  sunning  and  airing. 


Homefumishings  in  the  Silk  Parade 


The  silk  P.\R.\DE  is  scheduled  for  the  week  of 
September  19th,  (also  the  week  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.- 
sponsored  National  Retail  Demonstration)  and 
the  International  Silk  Guild  has  made  at  our  request  a 
survey  of  the  possibilities  for  promotion  in  the  home- 
furnishings  division : 

Color  Service 

A  “Personalized  Color  Service”  in  a  variety  of  silk 
fabrics,  offered  by  several  manufacturers,  obviates  the 
need  for  heavy  stocks  and  offers  an  opportunity  for 
individual  color  promotions  that  may  profitably  be  tied 
in  with  the  Silk  Parade.  Through  this  service,  fabrics 
in  many  patterns  and  a  choice  of  color  ranges,  are 
offered  in  white,  to  be  dyed  without  charge  to  any 
desired  color,  with  as  little  as  a  five  yard  length  of  the 
fabric  entitling  the  home  furnishings  buyer  to  avail 
himself  of  the  service.  The  opportunity  offered  for 
correlated  selling  makes  such  a  service  worth  every 
store’s  consideration. 

Patterns  for  Draperies 

Two  new  drapery  patterns — the  first  to  be  offered  in 
pattern  departments — present  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  promotion,  in  conjunction  with  a  group  of  new 
silk  drapery  fabrics  that  lend  themselves  well  to  the 
styles  represented  in  the  patterns. 

Such  a  promotion  might  profitably  be  timed  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  Silk  Parade,  when  women  the  country 
over  will  be  increasingly  silk  conscious,  and  thus  espe¬ 
cially  receptive  to  the  new  idea  of  making  their  draperies 
themselves,  of  fine  quality  silk  fabrics  affording  the 
utmost  in  drapability,  plus  longer  and  more  satisfactory 
wear. 

The  patterns  are  by  the  McCall  Pattern  Company. 


Pattern  No.  620  covers  the  Swag  Valance,  available  in 
single,  double  and  triple  swag  effect  with  cascading 
sides,  and  costs  40  cents  retail.  Pattern  No.  621  covers 
the  tailored  French  Valance,  and  retails  at  35  cents. 
Both  will  be  available  after  September  1st,  wherever 
McCall  Patterns  are  sold,  and  the  styles  covered  by 
these  patterns  are  said  to  be  adaptable  to  use  with 
many  period  treatments. 

Women  who  have  bought  ready  made  drapes  in  flash 
fabrics  and  been  disappointed  with  the  way  they  cleaned 
and  wore,  will  welcome  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
launching  of  these  practical  decorator-designed,  thor¬ 
oughly-tested  patterns  to  make  their  own  draperies  of 
fine  quality  silk  drapery  fabrics. 

Fabrics  Silk  Parade 

Among  the  luxury  fabrics  to  be  promoted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  vogue  for  rich  and  important-looking 
home  furnishings  are  silk  satins,  silk  damasks,  brocades 
and  brocatelles,  and  silk  velvets  reminiscent  of  those 
with  which  Louis  XIV’.  XV  and  XV'^I,  successively, 
surrounded  their  court  favorites. 

Silk  damasks  are  shown  in  a  generous  variety  of  de¬ 
signs  suited  to  a  diversity  of  period  treatments.  The 
importance  of  garden  life  in  the  17th  century  is  reflected 
in  the  {persistence  with  which  flower,  leaf  and  foliage 
motifs  apjpear  in  modern  reproductions  of  Louis  XIV 
fabrics.  The  conventionalized  rose  for  which  that  peri¬ 
od  is  famous  is  given  new  importance  by  the  celebra¬ 
tion  at  V’ersailles  this  summer  of  the  3(X)th  anniversary 
of  Louis  XIV’s  reign,  as  well  as  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Fete  of  Roses  which  is  to  take  place  at  Chateau 
Bagatelle.  Other  of  the  new  silk  damasks  feature  the 
less  conventionalized  patterns  of  the  Louis  XVI  period. 

Designs  in  silk  of  Italian  Renaissance  inspiration. 
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Stripes  are  important.  Left  to  right:  Silk  pile  velvet, 
cotton  back,  Cheney  Bros.;  slightly  antiqued  drapery 
silk  taffeta,  Johnson  &  Faulkner;  popular  priced  all  silk 
damask,  Samuel  Rich;  and  a  silk  satin,  cotton  back 
from  Johnson  &  Faulkner. 


and  classic  medallions  on  plain  silk  grounds,  character¬ 
istic  of  both  the  Directoire  and  Empire  periods,  should 
be  included  in  stocks  for  Fall  and  Winter  selling. 

Silk  brocades — some  mixed  with  cotton  or  linen — 
include  some  particularly  nice  Regency,  Empire  and 
Georgian  types —  a  Regency  pattern  suitable,  also,  for 
use  in  a  modern  house  being  an  especially  good  buy 
because  of  its  adaptability. 

Many  of  the  newer  silk  brocatelles  introduce  small 
flowers  and  floral  stripes. 

Plain  silk  satins  (cotton-backed)  are  marked  for  vol¬ 
ume  selling,  with  some  activity  indicated  in  brocaded, 
hammered  and  antiqued  satins. 

Silk  velvets,  long  associated  with  historic  i^eriods  of 
the  most  extravagant  luxury,  will  sell  in  increased 
quantity,  with  plain  cotton-back  velvets  leading  in  vol¬ 
ume.  Cut  silk  velvets,  available  in  a  variety  of  striped 
treatments,  justify  a  place  in  this  season’s  stock.  Silk 
velvets,  although  initially  more  expensive,  will  give  the 
extra  service  that  justifies  their  slight  added  cost. 

There  will  be  a  wider  use  of  silk  taffeta,  with  plain 
taffeta  leading,  and  stripes  important.  Crinkled  silk 
taffetas  will  sell,  in  conjunction  with  a  variety  of 
crinkled  fabrics  now  widely  popular  in  home  furnishings 
departments.  In  the  silk  family,  these  include  crinkled 
satin,  crinkled  damask  and  crinkled  chiffon. 

The  amplitude  of  all-silks,  cotton-back  silks,  and  silk- 
and-cotton  fabrics,  in  pleasant  mixtures,  which  are 
offered  in  the  current  market,  makes  the  promotion  of 
better  quality  silks  in  drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics 
entirely  practical  for  volume  selling.  There  is  a  new 
suede-surfaced  silk  satin,  with  cotton  back,  on  the  mar¬ 


One  manufacturer  shows  .30  patterns  which  will  be  dyed 
to  order  as  a  feature  of  a  “personalized  color  service.” 
Three  silk  damasks  in  the  group  are  shown  above:  from 
left  to  right,  two  patterns  good  in  modern  or  Georgian 
settings  and  an  authentic  Louis  XIV  design. 


ket,  to  retail  for  $1.95;  a  silk  damask,  also  in  cotton- 
back  type,  that  can  be  retailed  at  around  $3.00.  A  pin- 
dot  silk  satin,  again  with  cotton-back,  and  a  pin-dot 
silk  taffeta,  can  l)e  bought  to  retail  at  alK)ut  $1.25  each. 
An  excellent  Doupionni  Silk,  to  retail  in  the  $4.95 
bracket,  comes  in  patterns  suitable  for  a  variety  of 
l)eriod  treatments. 

*  in  ^  *  if 

Home  furnishings  departments  will  welcome  the  re¬ 
turn  of  silk  casement  cloth  to  an  important  place  in 
Fall  selling.  Featured  in  classic  type,  it  comes  in  a 
wider  range  of  colors  than  before,  and  may  also  be  had 
in  crinkled  effects  and  small  jacquard  designs. 

Color  is  a  safe  vehicle  through  which  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  the  current  season  may  be  promoted. 
Place  emphasis  on  the  rosy  red  tones,  with  their  back¬ 
ground  of  royal  tradition.  There  are  many  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  these,  ranging  through  the  rose-brown  and 
ashes-of-roses  hues.  Gold, — in  yellow,  true-gold  and 
antique  tones — as  well  as  a  generous  representation  of 
metallized  silk  fabrics,  serve  to  remind  today’s  customer 
that  thanks  are  directly  due  to  Louis,  “The  Sun  King’’ 
for  the  glowing  beauty  of  our  modern  color  schemes. 

For  the  woman  who  prefers  the  piquant  charm  of 
the  early  1900’s,  or  the  classic  elegance  of  the  Direc¬ 
toire  or  Empire  Periods,  promote  home  furnishings  in 
colors  that  recapture  the  lighter  mood  of  those  times. 

In  getieral,  there  is  a  tendency  to  replace  natural  and 
beige  tones  with  pearl  gray.  There  is  much  dusty  and 
soft  pale  pink,  and  many  variations  of  rose.  Brown- 
cast  pinks,  roses  and  mulberry  will  be  much  in  demand. 
Peach  is  still  doing  well,  with  the  pink-peaches  offering 
news,  and  “peach  brown’’  to  be  stocked  carefully,  and 
featured  as  a  high  fashion  note. 
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Coast  Controllers  Plan  Convention 


This  issue  of  The  Bulletin  does  not  contain  a  Social 
Security  Bulletin.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
social  security  rulings  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  since 
the  publication  of  Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  42  affects  retail 
operations. 

Attention  is  directed  to  an  excellent  paper  extolling  the 
advantages  of  merit  rating,  entitled,  ‘'Stabilization  of  Retail 
Employment  as  Related  to  Social  Security”,  presented  at  the 
recent  mid-year  Convention  by  Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Con¬ 
troller,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee.  This  paper  will  be  con¬ 
tained  in  The  Year  Book  of  Retailing  to  be  published  some 
time  in  August. 


The  Third  Annual  Convention 
of  Pacific  Coast  Controllers, 
representing  the  combined  forces  of 
four  Controllers’  Groups  —  San 
Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and 
Portland — will  he  held  this  year  in 
Los  Angeles  on  SeptemlKT  14,  LS. 
16,  and  17.  Place — Hiltmore  Hotel. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Combs,  Controller  (»f 
The  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  and 
President  of  the  Convention  grouj). 
announces  that  a  very  interesting 
program  has  lK*en  l)een  arranged  to 
provide  for  husbands,  wives  and 
families.  The  formal  program 
has  scheduled  a  variety  of  subjects 
on  many  phases  of  retail  oj^eration 
as  indicated  by  the  tentative  pro¬ 
gram  presented  below.  To  counter- 
lalancc  the  serious  side  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  plans  call  for  luncheons, 
haiKpiets,  entertainment,  and  sight¬ 
seeing.  The  latter  includes  a  boat 
trij)  to  Catalina  I.sland. 

The  Convetition  Committee  in¬ 
vites  all  meml)ers  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  and 
of  the  local  Controllers’  Groups  to 
attend  the  Convention. 

Tentative  Program 

Keynote  .Address. — “The  Controller 
and  his  Tncrea.sing  Resjwnsihili- 
ties” 

Theme — Human  Relationship 

“The  Personality  of  the  Control¬ 
ler  as  a  means  of  Securing  Co¬ 
operation” 

“Training  of  Personnel  and  ElTecl 
on  Sales” 

“Job  Study  and  Personnel  Analy¬ 
sis” 

Theme — Taxation 

“1938  Revenue  Act” 

“Merit  Rating  and  its  Effects  on 
Oi)erating  Costs” 

“Practical  Suggestions  for  Stabili¬ 
zation  of  Employment” 

Theme — Expense  Control 

“Budget,  Research  and  Planning” 
“Svnaller  Store’s  Problem  of 
Mounting  Costs” 

“Non-Selling  Production  Incen¬ 
tives” 


“Control  of  Non-Selling  Payroll 
Costs” 

Theme — Merchandise  Control 

“Problem  of  Slow  Moving  Mer¬ 
chandise — Its  Cause  and 
Effect” 

“.Adecpiate  Stock  Records  as  a 
Governing  Factor  of  Inven¬ 
tory  Investment  and  Balanced 
Stocks” 


At  the  recent  session  of  Congress 
a  Federal  Firearms  Act,  Public 
Act  No.  785,  was  enacted  retiuiring 
all  dealers  or  manufacturers  of  fire¬ 
arms  or  ammunition  “desiring  to 
transport,  ship,  or  receive  firearms 
or  ammunition  in  interstate  or  for¬ 
eign  commerce”  to  make  application 
for  a  license  prior  to  shijiment  (and 
after  July  30.  1938)  to  the  local 
office  of  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue. 


OPENING  WANTED 

INSURANCE  BUYER.  COUNSELOR 
and  M.\N.AGER — now  available  with 
twenty-three  years  stutly  and  practice  in 
service  of  several  of  largest  insurance 
companies.  Modern  mercantile  and  in¬ 
dustrial  organizations  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  their  own  qualified  insurance 
manager  to  relieve  their  company  officer 
of  this  specialized  responsibility  and  to 
check  underwriting,  policy  contracts, 
rates  and  carrying  companies  suggested  by 
one  or  more  insurance  agents  or  brokers. 
H-1-38. 


General  Topics; 

“Differences  in  Operations  Be¬ 
tween  Scandinavian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Stores” 

“Credit  Unions — Details  of  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Benefits  to  Em¬ 
ployee  and  Employer” 

“Internal  Auditing” 

Credit  Breakfast 
Traffic  Breakfast 


.\  “dealer"  is  defined  as  “any  per¬ 
son  engaged  in  the  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  firearms  or  ammunition  or  cart¬ 
ridge  cases,  primers,  bullets  or  pro- 
jjellent  i)owder,  at  wholesale  or  re¬ 
tail. 

The  license  fee  is  $1.00  per  annum. 

Stores  affected  by  this  law  and 
wh(i  have  not  yet  made  application 
for  license  should  do  so  at  once.  We 
understand  that  no  formal  applica¬ 
tion  blanks  are  available.  A  letter 
on  the  applicant’s  stationery  to  the 
local  collector  is  considered  adequate. 

Since  the  government  is  anxious 
to  issue  licenses  to  all  parties  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  law,  it  seems  likely  that  no 
penalty  will  be  imposed  if  applica¬ 
tions  are  made  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  July  30. 

For  further  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  law  write  to  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  or  communicate  directly 
with  vour  local  collector. 


Dealers  in  Firearms  or  Ammunition  Must  Now 
Obtain  a  Federal  License 
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Departmental  Accounting  and 
True  Cost  Allocation 

By  S.  BOGELUND-JENSEN 
Managing  Director,  Magasin  du  Nord,  Copenhagen 


The  question  of  whether  the  cost  of  an  elaborate  plan  of  indirect 
expense  allocation  to  departments  is  worthwhile  is  never  with¬ 
out  interest.  In  the  accompanying  article  a  member  from  a  store 
in  Denmark  expresses  his  ideas.  The  subject  matter  has  been 
taken  largely  from  a  report  prepared  by  the  author  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  International  Association  of  Department  Stores,  which 
report  has  not  hitherto  been  available  in  any  form  to  other  than 
members  of  this  group  of  European  stores. 


IT  is  evident  to  all  department 
store  people  that  big  stores  are 
more  difficult  to  run  today  than 
ever,  and  that  there  are  so  many 
odds  against  them  that  only  the  most 
efficient  form  of  management  will 
carry  them  through  with  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  net  profit. 

Before  the  War  most  department 
stores  were  on  their  way  up.  They 
were  managed  in  many  cases  by  the 
founders  or  proprietors,  who  had 
grown  up  with  the  business  and 
knew  it  thoroughly,  people  to  whom 
systems  were  not  so  important  be¬ 
cause  it  was  possible  for  them  with 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  its  first  days  to  make  their 
decisions  mainly  on  intuition. 

Competition  was  not  so  keen,  and 
the  danger  of  markdowns  on  their 
merchandise  was  not  so  big,  since 
fashions  did  not  change  as  rapidly  as 
they  do  today,  and  not  nearly  as 
many  departments  were  influenced 
by  fashion  then  as  now. 

As  the  stores  generally  grew  in 
volume  year  by  year  the  tendency 
was  that  the  gross  profits  increased 
more  than  the  costs,  which  only  fol¬ 
lowed  by  slow  increases. 

The  consequence  was  that  big 
money  was  generally  made  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  so  that  in  most  cases 
the  owners  grew  rich  on  them  and 
were  able  to  build,  extend,  and  de¬ 
velop  their  houses  with  the  money 
which  was  accumulated  through  net 
profits. 

Since  then  department  stores  have 
grown  so  big  and  so  old  that  in  many 
cases  they  have  more  or  less  become 
an  institution  instead  of  a  business. 
On  account  of  their  size  it  is  no  more 
easy  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  everything  which  takes  place  in 
the  operation  of  the  single  depart¬ 
ments.  Year  after  year  merchandis¬ 
ing  has  become  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  because  of  the  growing  import¬ 
ance  of  fashion  and  the  resulting 
necessity  of  lietter  planning  and  con¬ 


trol  with  buying  and  stocks.  At  the 
same  time  new  costs  have  been  added 
as  demands  for  service  have  become 
heavier. 

The  advantage  which  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  should  have  in  the  spe¬ 
cialization  of  selling  and  non-selling 
activities,  which  is  carried  so  much 
further  in  big  stores  than  in  other 
forms  of  retail  outlets,  has  disap- 
I)eared  because  their  organization 
has  become  too  top-heavy  and 
cumbersome  in  its  operation.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  their 
theoretical  advantage  department 
stores  are  nevertheless  on  an  aver¬ 
age  oi>erating  at  higher  expense  per¬ 
centage  than  specialty  shops. 

This  evolution  has  l)een  permitted 
to  take  place  because  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  companies  have  accumu- 
latetl  so  much  capital  in  former  years 
that  even  when  the  department  store 
made  only  a  profit  which  corre¬ 
sponded  to  an  ordinary  interest  on 
their  capital,  or  even  less  than  that, 
there  was  sufficient  money  available 
to  give  some  dividend  to  the  owners 
or  shareholders. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  real  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future  of  the  dejiart- 
ment  store,  we  must,  however,  find 
ways  and  means  to  make  them  l)etter 
paying  propositions  and  to  earn  a 
profit  on  top  of  the  ordinary  interest 
which  their  capital  might  yield 
through  an  investment  in  Iwnds  or 
other  securities. 


The  department  store  must  be 
able  to  make  such  a  profit  that  it 
can  write  down  its  buildings  and 
other  equipment  within  such  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  that  further  develop¬ 
ments  and  modernizations  are  justi¬ 
fied  and  that  the  reserves  which  have 
l)een  created,  after  payment  of  a 
normal  dividend  to  the  shareholders, 
are  able  to  take  care  of  the  renewal 
of  the  firm. 

If  a  department  store  can  only 
make  its  way,  pay  a  little  dividend 
but  earn  nothing  for  future  develop¬ 
ments,  it  is  dcKimed  to  disappear  as 
a  business  some  day  because  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  time  and  conditions  of 
competition  will  reduce  its  building 
and  equipment  to  obsolescence.  Mod¬ 
ernization,  rebuilding,  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  are  not  only  an  offensive  but 
also  to  some  extent  a  defensive 
move,  and  the  store  w'hich  is  not  able 
to  pay  for  that  out  of  its  income,  or 
mainly  so,  will  certainly  have  to  clo.se 
up  some  day. 

To  improve  the  operation  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  we  must  have  bet¬ 
ter  organization,  merchandising,  and 
control  of  expenses,  in  other  words, 
efficiency. 

This  is  only  jx)ssible  if  we  create 
such  informative  statistical  systems 
that  every  pha.se  of  the  business, 
every  department’s  merchandising 
results,  and  all  costs  and  department¬ 
al  results  are  thoroughly  known  in 
detail  so  that  intelligent  control  and 
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The  Year  Book 
of  Retailing 


August,  1938 


The  Proceedings  of  the  19th  Annual  Controllers’  Congress  Convention. 
(One  of  the  best  Conventions  in  recent  years,  is  the  consensus  of  opinion). 

• 

A  bound  record  of  discussions  of  current  retail  problems  which  will  interest 
store  principals,  merchandising  executives,  operating  managers,  controllers 
and  others. 


• 

Included  are  descriptions  of  the  latest  procedures  and  developments  in  office 
management  such  as  accounts  payable,  sales  auditing,  tabulating  methods 
and  pegboard  applications. 

• 

A  valuable  book  of  reference  that  should  be  part  of  your  personal  library. 


Partial  List  of  Articles  and  Discussions 


Control  of  Payroll  Expense 
Observations  on  1937  Operating 
Results 

The  Retailer’s  Insurance  Problems 
Dealing  With  Employee 
Grievances 

Depression,  Spending  and 
Recovery 

Recent  Legislation  Affecting 
Retailing 


The  Controller’s  Job 

The  1938  Revenue  Law — Opportu* 
nities  for  Tax  Saving 

Stabilization  of  Retail  Employment 
as  related  to  Social  Security 

Installment  Selling  Trends 

The  Retail  Inventory  Method  as  an 
Aid  to  Smaller  Store  Operation 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW* 

Price . $2.50  per  copy 

Non-member  price  $5.00  per  copy 

*The  Year  Book  will  be  off  the  press  sometime  in  August. 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 

Please  send  .  copy(ies)  of  “The  Year  Book  of  Retailing”  to: 


Individual 
Company 
Address  . . 

(Non-members  please 
remit  with  order.) 
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criticism  can  influence  the  operation 
of  the  firm  in  a  constructive  way. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  far- 
reaching  division  of  work  and  spe¬ 
cialization  makes  it  imj)ossible  to  as¬ 
certain  the  real  and  total  ojierating 
costs  of  a  given  selling  department. 
This  may  have  been  true  some  years 
ago — but  today  the  cost  allocating 
technique  for  department  stores  has 
l)een  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  and 
the  step  from  the  practice  now  gen¬ 
erally  in  use  to  the  new  one  com¬ 
prising  allocation  of  exiienses  and  a 
detailed  departmental  accounting 
system  is  not  so  great  as  one  gen¬ 
erally  thinks. 

Possibilities  of  Improved  O  per  aid¬ 
ing  Results  Through  Better 
Control 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  large- 
scale  retail  activity  in  the  form  of 
the  department  store  has  in  resjiect 
to  administration  a  drawback,  name¬ 
ly  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  clear 
picture  of  the  influence  each  selling 
department  has  on  the  total  net  re¬ 
sult  of  the  enterprise. 

With  this  in  mind  it  is  clear  that 
unless  each  separate  unit  of  the  store 
and  each  person  who  is  resix)nsible 
for  a  function  or  sub-function, 
whether  it  is  a  selling  or  a  non-sell¬ 
ing  department,  are  controlled  con¬ 
tinuously,  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
advantages  obtained  through  the  di¬ 
vision  of  work  are  lost. 

For  many  department  stores  this 
has  in  fact  been  the  result,  and  most 
department  stores  are.  therefore, 
now  on  the  look-out  for  means  to 
locate  the  causes  of  their  decreasing 
ability  to  compete  and  make  a  de¬ 
cent  profit. 

However,  as  long  as  the  means  to 
make  the  diagnosis  are  not  at  hand 
it  is  impossible  to  cure  the  sick  sjxits 
to  the  benefit  of  the  total  result  of 
the  enterprise. 

The  fact  that  the  operation  of  a 
department  store  is  leased  on  a  far- 
reaching  specialization  and  division 
of  work  seems,  therefore,  to  us.  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  motive  to  give  up 
allocating  costs  to  selling  depart¬ 
ments,  on  the  contrary  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  knowing  what  the  costs 
of  those  activities  which  have  been 
taken  away  from  the  selling  depart¬ 
ments  and  specialized  out  into  non¬ 
selling  units  really  are  jier  selling  de¬ 
partment  according  to  the  work  (  ser¬ 
vice)  performed  for  each  individual 


selling  department. 

The  greater  the  specialization  and 
division  of  work,  the  greater  is  the 
necessity  of  a  just  and  reliable  allo¬ 
cation  of  costs  to  selling  departments. 

It  must  not  l)e  forgotten  that  the  in¬ 
direct  costs  of  a  store  all  arise  for  the 
sake  of  the  selling  departments.  They 
are  involved  in  order  to  carry  out 
work  which  has  l)een  taken  away 
from  the  selling  end  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
cxjienses  we  are  willing  to  involve 
to  procure  this  information  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  force  with  which  the 
necessity  of  |K>ssessing  such  infor¬ 
mation  is  felt,  and  conditions  for 
most  department  stores  have,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  until  10  or  15  years 
ago  Ijeen  so  favorable  or — to  say 
it  in  another  way — the  net  result  of 
the  ojierations  has  as  a  whole  l)een 
so  good  that  no  real  impulse  to 
undertake  more  thorough-going 
analyses  of  their  oiK'rating  results 
existed. 

Not  until  severe  comjietition  and 
the  general  aggravation  of  economic 
conditions  and  the  rise  of  ex|)enses 
had  checked  the  development  of  the 
department  stores  did  we  all  l)egin 
to  interest  ourselves  in  the  causes 
of  their  reduced  net  profits. 

In  other  words:  The  department 
stores  have  now  come  to  tlie  ix)int 
where  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  detail 
to  reveal  the  elements  which  deter¬ 
mine  their  ultimate  net  result.  That 
means  first  of  all  that  an  attempt  must 
be  made  to  ascertain  the  sources  from 
lehich  the  net  profit  as  well  as  the 
losses  of  the  firm  flotv. 

Former  Attempts  at  Departmental 
Accounting 

The  necessity  of  departmental  ac¬ 
counting  has  certainly  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  already  been  felt  for  a  number 
of  years.  For  this  reason  some  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  long  ago  in¬ 
stalled  systems  which  to  some  degree 
show  the  operating  results  not  only 
of  the  department  store  as  a  whole, 
but  also  of  each  department.  How¬ 
ever,  these  systems  have  mainly  aim¬ 
ed  at  ascertaining  the  figures  which 
account  for  the  development  of  the 
merchandising  part  of  the  business, 
viz.,  purchases,  sales,  markdowns, 
discounts,  etc.,  whereby  the  gross 
profit  earned  can  be  figured  by  month 
or  by  w’eek,  while  it  was  formerly 
only  possible  to  get  these  figures  once 


a  year  when  physical  stock  was  taken. 

Although  only  a  few  firms  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  ascertain  discounts 
to  customers  by  selling  departments 
it  is  true  that  in  the  field  of  merchan¬ 
dise  accounting  a  iH)int  has  l)een 
reached  where  it  is  ixjssible  to  give 
much  useful  information,  e.g.,  a 
rather  exact  picture  of  the  initial 
markup  and  some  of  the  factors  re¬ 
ducing  it,  such  as  markdowns,  short¬ 
ages,  etc. 

In  several  firms  attention  was  also 
j)aid  to  the  costs,  hut  the  fact  that 
the  ([uantity  of  work  performed  for 
each  unit  should  determine  the  part 
of  the  costs  to  be  carried  by  that  unit 
was  at  that  time  not  sufficiently  clear 
to  department  store  executives,  who 
stressed  instead  that  the  work  of  dis¬ 
tributing  costs  should  l)e  easy  and 
quick  to  get  over.  For  these  reasons 
the  exi)ense  distribution — in  any 
case  as  far  as  the  indirect  expenses 
were  concerned — was  mainly  under¬ 
taken  with  the  net  sales  as  distribu¬ 
tion  basis  and  the  rules  of  distribu¬ 
tion  had  therefore  no  logical  con¬ 
nection  with  the  real  costs  involved 
by  the  single  dei)artments.  The  old 
systems  did  consetpiently  more  harm 
than  goo<l,  showing  departmental  re¬ 
sults  which  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  actual  conditions.  It  is  lie- 
yond  doubt  that  they  have  in  many 
cases  led  department  store  execu¬ 
tives  to  make  their  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  figures  which  were  absolute¬ 
ly  false,  which  is  of  cfuirse  much 
more  dangerous  than  if  no  figures  at 
all  had  l)een  at  their  dis]X)sal. 

Correct  Figures  as  Basis  of 
Judgment 

To  make  the  right  decisions  with 
regard  to  the  future  ix)licy  of  the 
enterprise  as  a  whole  and  for  each 
department  it  is,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  the  correct  figures,  i.e., 
its  correct  operating  result.  It  can 
safely  l)e  said  that  no  question  of 
imixsrtance  for  the  store — questions 
regarding  merchandise  policy  and 
efficiency,  the  discontinuation  or 
opening  of  departments,  limitations 
or  enlargements  of  existing  ones,  re¬ 
building  or  extension  plans  and  so 
on — can  safely  be  decided  iqxjn  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  basis  of  the  correct  op¬ 
erating  figures  of  the  departments. 

It  is,  however,  lieyond  doubt  that 
many  department  stores  have,  by 
reason  of  false  or  incomplete  guide 
figures,  when  making  extensions  en- 
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Maximum  Profits  — 


it  is  said,  will  more  likely  result  from  the  mainte-  , 
nance  of  balanced  stocks  than  either  high  stocks  or 
low  stocks. 

Balanced  Stocks  — 

can  now  be  budgeted  and  maintained  by  departments 
via  the  Stock-Sales  Ratio  way,  using  as  guides  the 
numerous  data  contained  in  the  new  Controllers' 

Congress  publication,  the 

1937 

DEPARTMENTAL  MONTHLY  STOCK -SALES  RATIOS 
OF  DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES  RY 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICTS  AND 
SOUTHEASTERN  CANADA 


The  Advantages 


of  this  type  of  ratio  in  budgeting  inventories  are: 

*  it  is  easily  understood. 

*  it  is  a  simple  way  of  budgeting  stocks. 

*  it  can  be  adopted  without  addition  to  present  ■ 
personnel. 

*  it  provides  a  direct  index  of  the  stock  on  hand 
at  a  given  time. 

*  it  enables  testing  of  actual  performances. 

*  it  implies  rational  stock  accumulation  and 
depletion  or  balanced  stocks. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 

Price . $1.00  per  copy 

Non-member  price ....  $2.50  per  copy 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York  Citv 


Please  send 
Sales  Ratios'*  to: 


ropy(ies>  of  **1937  Departmental  Monthly  Stock- 


Company 


(Non-members  please 
remit  with  order.) 
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larged  the  wrong  departments,  viz. 
those  wliich  gave  increased  sales  in¬ 
stead  of  those  which  gave  an  in¬ 
creased  net  profit. 

l>ecau.se  of  such  considerations  we 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  l)etter  and  more  reliable  de¬ 
partmental  accounting  and  cost  dis¬ 
tribution  system,  one  as  reliable  as 
it  is  possible  to  create.  In  addition 
to  this  the  fact  that  we  conduct  a 
business  comprising  so  many  dif- 
erent  categories  of  sales  has  influ¬ 
enced  our  decision,  as  we  were  like¬ 
wise  interested  in  getting  more  in¬ 
formation  about  tbe  remunertitive- 
ness  of  the  various  kinds  of  sales  we 
conduct  for  the  department  store  as 
a  whole  as  well  as  for  each  i)articu- 
lar  department.  This  part  of  tbe 
work  has,  however,  been  left  out  in 
this  study. 

Principles  of  the  Departmental 
Accounting  and  Cost  Allocat¬ 
ing  System  of  the  Magasin  du 
Nord 

A  departmental  acconnting  .system 
should  be  basrd  on  the  fidlowing 
principles ; 

a.  'I'he  departmental  accounts 
should  give  a  true  picture  of  the 
operating  result  of  each  unit  and 
thereby  of  its  influence  on  the 
total  net  result  of  the  enterprise 
and  should,  therefore,  reflect  all 
incomes  and  ex])enditures — 
whether  on  the  merchandising  or 
on  the  cost  side — which  they 
cause,  whether  such  incomes  or 

e.xpenditures  can  be  referred  to 
a  particular  unit  directly  (as  e.g., 
the  sales,  the  purchases,  etc. )  or 
only  through  a  distribution  of 
amounts  which  are  common  for 
several  units  (cash  discounts, 
general  overhead  exjjenses). 

1).  The  system  should  further  be 
based  on  the  assumption  that  all 
ex|wnses  are  involved  to  promote 
and  improve  the  activity  of  the 
selling  departments,  for  which 
reason  no  discount,  outlay,  or  ex- 
l)ense  can  be  kept  apart  from  the 
departmental  accounts,  but  has  at 
the  end  to  lie  charged  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  departments  according  to  the 
most  appropriate  and  fair  meth- 
o<l. 

c.  The  selling  departments  are  to 
take  part  in  the  various  exjienses 
of  the  company  in  jjrojjortion  to 
the  amount  of  work  jjerformed 
for  each  of  them  and  the  cost  of 


that  work.  Therefore,  a  depart¬ 
ment  whicli  has  involved  certain 
expenses  or  outlays  must  pay  for 
them  whether  it  can  “carry"  this 
cost  or  not. 

\\  henever  possible  indirect  ex¬ 
penses  sboultl  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  units  of  work  done 
for  each  selling  department  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  basis  of  the  sales, 
wliich  has  been  the  procedure 
most  generally  in  use  hitherto, 
but  whicb  leads  to  absolutely 
wrong  results. 

Tims  for  example  the  costs  of 
the  Accounts  Payable  should  be 
distributed  according  to  tbe  num¬ 
ber  of  invoices,  tbe  Dis.secting 
Office  according  to  the  number 
of  sales  checks,  the  .\ccounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  according  to  the  number 
of  charge  sales  checks  handled  for 
each  dei)artment  and  corresjxmd- 
ingly  for  each  particular  group 
of  indirect  expenses. 

At  the  Magasin  du  Nord  it  has 
been  jxjssible  to  allocate  93%  of 
tbe  total  expenses  according  to 
tbe  jirinciple  outlined  here.  The 
remaining  7%.  rejwesenting  costs 
for  which  a  corresponding  “pro- 
<1  net  ion"  by  deiiartment  could  not 
1k‘  registered,  are  spread  over  the 
.selling  departments  according  to 
their  share  in  the  93%  of  the 
costs,  which  have  been  allocated 
to  them  on  the  basis  of  the  work 
perfonned. 

The  7%  of  the  total  costs  allo¬ 
cated  in  this  way  are  mainly  the 
salary  of  the  management,  tbe 
board  of  directors,  and  tbe  total 
costs  of  tbe  secretariat,  the  chief 
accountant’s  office,  the  planning 
department,  etc.,  etc.,  viz.,  per¬ 
sons  and  departments  concerned 
more  or  less  with  the  general 
management  of  the  store  and 
whose  work  cannot  be  measured 
by  departments. 

d.  d'he  ])urpose  of  tbe  dejiartmental 
accounting  system  is  to  get  as 
near  as  j)ossible  to  tbe  truth,  and 
only  when  this  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  does  the  (luestion  arise  as 
to  what  conclusions  should  be 
drawn  from  tbe  information  ob¬ 
tained  (ixilicy). 

e.  The  outcome  of  a  dejiartmental 
accounting  system  based  on 
these  principles  should  l)e  that 
the  sum  of  the  net  results  of  the 
selling  departments  of  the  store 
is  equal  to  the  total  net  result  of 


the  enteri)ri.se  as  shown  by  its 
general  ledger  at  the  yearly  bal¬ 
ancing  of  the  accounts. 

It  is,  however,  not  sufficient 
that  there  be  accordance  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  final  results.  Also 
with  regard  to  all  the  figures, 
sales,  purchases,  discounts,  costs, 
etc.  employed  to  arrive  at  the  final 
results  there  must  be  accordance 
between  the  sum  of  the  figures 
shown  in  tbe  dei)artmental  state¬ 
ment  and  tbe  corresiX)nding  fig¬ 
ure  in  tbe  general  ledger. 

f.  Tbe  net  result  of  manufacturing 
units  belonging  to  or  working  for 
a  selling  department  should  at 
certain  intervals,  if  itossible 
monthly,  be  transferred  to  tbe 
“merebandise  purchased"  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  departments  con¬ 
cerned. 

.'\s  the  technique  of  a  cost  and 
.selling  system  is  only  apjdicable 
t(»  departments  which  strictly 
limit  their  activities  to  buying 
and  selling,  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  any  manufacturing  ac¬ 
tivity  from  tbe  selling  activity  of 
the  dei)artment  and  to  create  for 
the  manufacturing  units  an  ac¬ 
counting  system  based  on  the 
princii)les  ruling  in  factory  co.st 
accounting. 

g.  To  be  able  to  draw  up  reliable 
budgets  and  to  control  the  ex- 
]«jnses  these  must  be  booked  on 
accounts  which  correspond  to 
tbe  spheres  of  responsibility  of 
each  executive  within  the  store, 
which,  generally  speaking,  means 
by  "functions”  w’ith  the  ordinary 
sub-classification  in  “natural  di¬ 
visions"  of  expense.  Tbe  costs 
charged  to  the  “functions",  e.g., 
insurance  premiums  which  be¬ 
long  to  administration,  are.  how’- 
ever  in  several  cases  involved  to 
the  benefit  of  dejiartments  fall¬ 
ing  within  quite  other  functions, 
and  as  the  basis  of  a  correct  and 
reliable  expense  allocation  must 
be  that  the  total  cost  of  each  op¬ 
erating  unit  is  ascertained  before 
tbe  distribution  is  undertaken,  it 
is  necessary  to  rc-classify  tbe 
functional  expenses  by  “places  of 
origin",  i.e.  charge  them  to  the 
departments  for  which  they  have 
been  involved,  before  the  cost  of 
that  particular  department  can 
be  distributed. 

(To  he  continued  in  the 
September  issue) 
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ProHtcLble  Supply  Purchasing 

The  purchasing  department  can  earn  a 
profit  for  the  store  by  expert  management 

By  M.  R.  SCHUETTE 

Purchasing  Agent,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THM  purchasing  agent’s  special-  hny  without  prejiulice,  seeking  to  measuring  and  maintaining  one’s 
ized  function  in  a  keenly  sales-  obtain  the  maximum  ultimate  value  snpi)ly  inventory.  Among  a  nnml)er 
minded  business  world  should  for  each  dollar  of  expenditure ;  third,  of  the  Purchasing  .Agents  of  the 
serve  as  a  challenge  to  each  one  of  strive  consistently  for  knowledge  of  larger  stores,  the  supply  inventory 
us.  W’e  must  he  ])rofit-conscious  as  materials  and  processes  of  manufac-  figure  most  desirable  should  l)e 
well  as  expense-conscious  in  our  ture;  fourth,  accord  a  ])rompt  and  *‘ai)proximately  the  ratio  of  .001  to 
buying.  In  discussing  Su])])ly  Pur-  courteous  receiniou.  so  far  as  con-  gross  sales".  Thus,  on  $15,000,000.- 
chasing,  let  us  consider  first  its  im-  ditions  will  permit,  to  all  who  call  00  gross  sales  the  jdiysical  supply 
|K)rtance  in  exinaise  reduction.  on  a  legitimate  business  mission;  inventory  should  not  exceed  $15.- 
])urchasing  profit  too  commonly  is  fifth,  respect  the  seller’s  obligations  000.00.  This  theoretical  figure  will 
alluded  to  as  “saving”.  \ow,  1  do  and  retjuire  that  obligations  to  him  serve  as  a  helpful  guide, 
not  like  that  word,  "saving".  If  a  and  to  his  concern  be  res])ected,  i{i,f.ords 
company  sells  its  product  at  more  consistent  with  good  business  prac- 

than  all  co.sts,  it  earns  a  iirofit  on  tice.  The  records’  function  is  perhaps 

the  di.scrimination  and  thrift  of  its  r  t  l  appreciated,  yet 

liatrons  and  the  ability  of  its  man-  most  vital  tools  of  inirchasing.  It 

agement.  Likewise,  when  any  pur-  We  all  realize  the  imiM)rtance  of  is  not  my  jnirpose  to  describe  or 
chasing  department,  through  its  close  control  and  likely  we  agree  elalxjrate  on  any  of  these,  but  rather 
ability  and  management  makes  a  that,  generally,  control  is  no  better  to  show  whether  or  not  they  carry 
purchase  which  is  advantageous  to  than  our  experience,  good  judgment,  themselves  and  possibly  make  a 
the  comiiany.  it  makes  a  prf)fit  for  and  our  ability  to  keep  up-to-date  ])rofit.  However,  for  clarity.  I  shall 
that  comi)any — uot  a  saving.  ])urchase  and  consumption  records,  define  what  I  mean  by  the  records’ 

Ti  ne  enough,  this  profit  may  be  We  should  know  how  much  of  any  function.  A  proiierly  organized  jntr- 
lost  before  the  final  balance  sheet  given  item,  kind,  weight,  and  size  chasing  department  needs  a  group 
figures  are  out,  but  the  inirchasing  is  consumed  over  a  given  period,  or  individual  who  can  summarize 
department  nevertheless  has  contri-  .Accurate  knowledge  of  actual  con-  all  manner  of  purchases  in  some 
buted  a  profit.  I  think  that  the  signi-  sumption  is  the  best  yardstick  in  easily  available  form  under  a  proper 
ficance  of  a  purchasing  profit  classification.  The  inirchasing 

is  not,  even  yet,  sufficiently  _  agent  then  can  obtain  perti- 

under.stood.  It  is  an  account-  nent  historical  information. 


ing  truth  (I  supixise  there 
are  such  things)  that  it  re- 
(piires  a  sales  volume  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $175,000.00  to 
earn  a  net  profit  of  $5,000.00. 
If,  through  inefficient  and  un¬ 
informed  methods  in  supply 
purchasing,  we  reduce  that 
$5,000.00  profit,  you  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  necessity  for 
.selling  departments  to  in¬ 
crease  their  sales  sufficiently 
to  coniiiensate  for  the  loss. 

Purchasing  Practice 

I  lielieve  we  all  should 
heartily  subscrilie  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  first,  that  we  respect 
the  interests  of  the  company 
that  we  represent  in  all  trans¬ 
actions  and  carry  out  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  its  ixilicies;  second. 


A  Purchasing  Agent’s  Creed 

In  the  accompanying  article,  J.  L.  Hudson's 
Purchasing  Agent,  M.  R.  Schuette,  presents 
a  standard  of  purchasing  practice  which  might 
well  serve  as  a  CREED  for  all  purchasing 
agents  in  the  retail  field. 

In  essence,  it  is 

1.  I  respect  the  interests  of  my  company 

2.  1  believe  in  its  policies 

3.  I  strive  consistently  for  knowledge  of 
materials  and  processes  of  manufacture 

4.  I  accord  a  prompt  and  courteous  reception 
to  anyone  on  legitimate  business 

5.  I  buy  without  prejudice 

6.  I  obtain  the  maximum  ultimate  value 

7.  I  respect  the  seller’s  obligations 

8.  I  require  that  all  action  be  consistent  with 
good  business  practice. 


information  as  to  terms, 
((uamities  purchased  in  given 
])eriods,  as  to  historical 
prices,  and  any  other  data 
which  are  considered  neces¬ 
sary.  This  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  direct  buying,  and 
has  its  influence  on  cpiality, 
cpiantity,  and  time,  as  well  as 
price.  It  is  true  jierhaps  that 
a  imrchasing  agent,  to  a  large 
extent,  can  keep  himself  in¬ 
formed  as  to  trade  news  and 
as  to  market  trends  of  the 
liarticular  commodities  in 
which  he  is  interested. 

Standardization 

A'ou  cannot  even  start  to 
standardize  your  supply  re- 
ciuirements  unless  you  have  a 
historical  record  of  what  you 
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have  been  buying  and  are  buying. 
This  takes  us  back  to  records. 
Granting  a  classification  and  his¬ 
torical  record  of  purchases,  you  have 
the  basis  for  standardization  stud¬ 
ies.  These  studies  are  really  studies 
in  sjjecifications  and  in  coordination. 
The  purchasing  department  is  funda¬ 
mentally  a  coordination  service  de¬ 
partment  for  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  It  consequently  is  ideally 
fitted  to  start  a  drive  for  standardi¬ 
zation.  There  are  any  number  of 
items  which  we  all  purchase  and 
which  we  think  have  lieen  adequate¬ 
ly  studied,  but  which  have  l)ecome 
a  matter  of  routine  or  of  such  com¬ 
paratively  slight  recognizable  impor¬ 
tance  that  they  tend  to  l)e  Ixiught 
in  routine  manner.  I  think  this  is 
true  no  matter  how  well  organized 
the  given  purchasing  department 
may  lie.  Standardization,  which,  as 
I  have  indicated,  is  a  study  of  mate¬ 
rials,  pulls  all  these  obscure  items 
into  the  limelight.  It  becomes  much 
more  than  a  mere  attempt  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  different  items 
of  the  same  sort  bought  or  used. 
Its  great  importance  is  that  it  is  a 
material  study.  Once  standardization 
has  been  practically  accomplished, 
the  cT)st  of  revisions  and  keeping  up 
to  date  will  be  comparatively  inci¬ 
dental. 

Selection  of  Resources 

I  think  we  should  have  at  least 
two  sound,  deiiendable  resources  for 
every  major  supply  item — especially 
during  times  such  as  these.  Through 
and  because  of  new  resources  many 
advantages  may  become  evident.  It 
pays  to  keep  your  resources  “on 
their  toes”,  so  to  speak. 

Correctness  of  Specifications 

Naturally  we  are  all  interested  in 
economizing  to  the  fullest  extent 
while  doing  a  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory  job.  Calij)er  thicknesses  and 
weights  of  lx)x  board  and  paper  may 
be  extravagant  or  prove  inadequate, 
depending  upon  their  uses.  For  in¬ 
stance,  large  stores  having  conveyor 
belts,  package  chutes  and  remote 
delivery,  will  want  and  will  need 
heavier  caliper  thicknesses  than  the 
small  stores  and  specialty  shops  that 
have  nearly  100%  “take-with”  jjack- 
ages — stores  and  specialty  shops  not 
so  equipped.  Heavier  thicknesses 
will  prove  to  be  extravagant  in  one 
case,  whereas  in  another  case,  lighter 


calii)er  thicknesses,  will  prove  inade¬ 
quate.  Heavy  caliper,  as  compared 
with  light  caliper,  may  account  for 
a  price-difference  of  10%  in  the 
same  size  l)ox.  Likewise,  in  printed 
matter  we  may  buy  stock  which  is 
much  too  good,  or  not  good  enough, 
for  the  pur])ose.  The  function  of 
paper  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
building  materials.  The  first  thing 
to  consider  is  how  well  the  stock  will 
perform  its  work.  The  Engineers’ 
Creed  is:  “Form  follows  function.” 
Printers,  as  well  as  paper  users,  can 
adopt  no  better  basic  principle  in  the 
selection  of  paper. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  in  the 
making  up  of  printed  forms  for  gen¬ 
eral  store  use,  by  having  the  pro- 
]>osed  form  pass  through  the  hands 
of  divisional  heads  for  their  sugges¬ 
tions  and  corrections.  Cooperation  is 
needed  in  making  a  form  more 
workable  for  all  de|)artments.  In 
the  purchasing  of  house- form  print¬ 
ing,  there  should  l)e  no  objection  to 
the  use  of  job  lots  of  paper  stock 
or  papers  having  slight  imperfec¬ 
tions.  We  should  lie  especially  care¬ 
ful  in  specifying  the  proper  size  and 
basis  w’eight  of  stock.  I  believe  that 
possibly  25%  of  the  house- form 
printing  jobs  in  use  in  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  are  faulty  in  one  respect 
or  another — by  that  I  mean: 

a.  The  basis  weight  is  too  heavy  or 
stock  too  good  for  the  purpose, 
h.  Size  is  too  large  for  real 
economy — or  might  be  larger  at 
no  extra  cost. 

c.  Not  properly  designed  for  maxi¬ 
mum  degree  of  information  and 
use. 

d.  Too  much  one  |)erson’s  idea  and 
not  as  workable  as  it  could  l)e, 
etc.,  etc. 

Value  of  Quotation  Inquiry  Form 

For  such  divisions  as  Heat.  Light 
and  Power,  Carpenter  and  Paint 
Shop,  Hospital  and  Work  Rooms, 
where  numerous  items  are  required 
for  thirty  to  sixty  days,  we  care¬ 
fully  list  them  and  release  for  bids 
to  some  six  or  eight  desirable  re¬ 
sources.  By  buying  for  a  term  of  a 
month  or  two,  our  order  becomes 
much  more  desirable  than  if  split 
into  small  multiple  orders.  Very  of¬ 
ten  we  choose  two  or  more  bidders 
selecting  the  lowest  price  by  units. 
The  ojjeration  of  this  form  general¬ 


ly  reduces  our  purchase  costs  some 
six  to  eight  per  cent. 

Experiments  With  Bogus-Kraft  in 
Rolls  ami  Sheets 

At  our  suggestion,  one  of  our  re¬ 
sources  has  agreed  to  develop  a 
bogus-kraft  corrugated  i)a|)er  in 
rolls  which,  instead  of  having  the 
conventional  caliper  thickness  of 
.009,  has  a  thickness  of  .012.  This 
bogus-kraft  contains  about  50% 
kraft  which  is  taken  from  kraft  clip¬ 
pings.  the  balance  is  of  waste  paper 
stock  and  stiffening,  (jummed  tape 
holds  fast  on  the  iK)rous  backing  and 
it  has  excellent  bending  properties. 
Our  experiments  covering  several 
months  keep  us  interested  in  its  pos- 
■sibilities. 

Roll  Wrapping  Paper  Versus 
Sheets 

We  have  almost  entirely  elimi¬ 
nated  the  use  of  quire-folded  sheet 
wrapping  paper  in  our  packing 
rooms  by  substituting  paper  in  rolls. 
We  find  that  packers  quickly  learn 
to  make  the  projxir  size  tear — gen¬ 
erally  using  a  more  correct  size  than 
cut  sheets  would  afford.  We  have 
reduced  packing  room  paper  con¬ 
sumption  and  we  have  a  price  dif¬ 
ference  of  25  cents  per  cwt,,  because 
of  the  price  differential  between 
sheets  and  rolls. 

Set-Up  Boxes 

The  lining  up  of  correct  Christ¬ 
mas  box  specifications  with  the 
proper  graduation  of  sizes  and 
weights  of  board  for  the  bottoms 
and  lids  is  quite  imix)rtant.  The 
better  way  to  reduce  the  number  of 
sizes  now  in  use  is  in  the  study  of 
evenly  graduating  the  assortment 
rather  than  tlirough  the  enormous 
task  of  attempting  to  measure  the 
merchandise.  Nesting  of  set-up 
boxes  has  many  advantages;  it  cuts 
down  storage  space,  extra  handling, 
and  because  of  the  nesting,  allows 
for  a  slight  variation  on  each 
size  listed.  Buying  early  in  the  year 
permits  the  l)ox  manufacturer  to 
make  up  the  boxes  during  dull  peri¬ 
ods,  esi)«cially  during  the  summer 
months  when  business  is  generally 
at  its  low  ebb.  You  cannot  afford 
to  let  your  l)ox  manufacturer  tell 
you  what  you  need.  Bids  on  definite 
specifications  are  generally  far  more 
advantageous  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year  than  those  dated  as  late 
as  June  or  July.  There  is  a  decided 
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FOR  STRENGTHENING  EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS  ...  A  PRAaiCAL 
TECHNIQUE  THAT  HAS  WORKED  I 

This  technique,  so  ably  demonstrated  by  Charles  Stech  at  the  Mid-Year 
Convention  in  Cincinnati  has  been  summarized  in  the  June  1938  Convention 
Proceedings  of  the  Store  Management  Group.  Whether  you  were  there  or 
not,  you’ll  want  this  resume  of  one  of  the  Convention  high-spots — a  practi¬ 
cal  method  for  improving  employee  relations. 

You  will  want  to  check  also  the  operating  efficiencies  and  economies 
brought  out  at  the  open  forum  meeting,  and  to  read  the  talks  and  dis¬ 
cussion  on  such  subjects  as: 

Dealing  with  Employee  Grievances 

Strengthening  the  Store’s  Selling  Front 

Is  a  Community  Campaign  on  Returns  Worth  While? 

Kansas  City’s  Stores  Cooperate  in  Service  Shopping 

Current  Problems  in  Supply  Purchasing 

A  Store  Modernization  Program 

Millions  for  Mistakes  .  .  .  Pennies  for  Prevention 

— and  other  pertinent  topics  discussed  at  the  sessions  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group. 

ONLY  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  PROCEEDINGS  ARE 
BEING  ISSUED— ORDER  NOW  TO  BE  SURE  OF  A  COPY! 

Price  to  Members,  $2.00  a  Copy 

Store  Management  Group 
101  West  31ft  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  June  1938  Convention  Proceedings  at  $2.00  a  copy  (the  price 

to  members). 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for . 

Please  bill  me  for . 

Signed . 

Title . . . . 

Store  . 

City  .  State . 

Please  moke  checks  payable  to  the  Notionol  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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Macy*s  Opens  Prescription  Department 


A  prescription  department  for  the  dispensing  of  pharma* 
ceutical  preparations  prescrihed  hy  the  medical  profession,  was 
opened  on  July  11th,  hy  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  in  a  convenient  spot 
on  its  street  floor  within  its  drug  department.  Of  the  open  type, 
with  fixtures  and  equipment  of  latest  design  and  a  complete  com* 
pounding  laboratory,  the  prescription  department  is  connected 
hy  electric  dumbwaiter  to  auxiliary  laboratory  facilities  on  the 
balcony. 

“We  expect  to  receive  the  active  support  of  physicians  in* 
terested  in  reducing  the  high  cost  of  medicine  to  their  patients,” 
a  Macy  spokesman  said,  pointing  out  that  many  medical  men 
until  now  have  been  suggesting  that  prescriptions  for  prepared 
pharmaceuticals  be  taken  to  Macy's. 


advantage  in  buying  gift  boxes  on 
blanket  order,  with  the  store  name 
eml)ossed  in  the  cover  paper.  The 
store  name  can  he  embossed  effec¬ 
tively  in  a  very  dignified  manner, 
subtle  enough  not  to  offend  the  liet- 
ter  clientele.  By  having  the  name 
embossed  in  the  cover  paj^er,  your 
box  is  neatly  identified,  automatical¬ 
ly  eliminating  the  printing  on  the 
inside  or  on  the  top  of  the  lid,  which 
generally  costs  from  40  cents  to  50 
cents  per  thousand  boxes.  Natural¬ 
ly  smaller  stores  cannot  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  feature  because  their 
total  quantity  is  not  large  enough  to 
permit  an  economical  run  of  a  sj)e- 
cially  embossed  paper. 

Comparisons 

There  are  so  many  items  that 
bear  directly  on  the  supply  expense 
of  a  store  that  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  fair  comparisons,  even 
of  stores  of  relative  size.  The  gift 


wrapping  jx)licy  of  one  store  may 
he  very  liberal.  One  may  use  a  lK)ok- 
lined  gift  box,  a  white  gift  paper  and 
real  ribbon,  and  wrap  this  package 
in  an  outer  paper  of  kraft  which 
hears  a  label  stating  that  the  article 
is  suitably  wrapped  for  presentation 
as  a  gift.  Another  store  may  simply 
put  the  merchandise  into  a  Ijox,  hold 
the  lid  to  the  bottom  with  a  small 
piece  of  cellophane  tape  and  then 
place  the  lx»x  inside  a  hag.  .\nother 
item  of  expense  that  varies  consider¬ 
ably  is  the  liberal  policy  of  a  firm 
with  reference  to  return  merchan¬ 
dise,  which  invariably  affects  the 
consumption  of  extra  supply  units. 
A  store  having  a  large  jiroportion 
of  “take-with”  packages  should  have 
less  wrapping  supply  exj^ense  than 
a  store  having  a  large  “send”  vol¬ 
ume. 

Wrong  Selection 

Much  can  he  accomplished 
through  careful  training  in  the 


proper  use  t»f  siqiplies.  One  of  the 
most  common  faults  in  the  use  of 
supplies  is  in  the  wrong  .selection  of 
the  supply  item  used.  In  a  recent 
check  we  found  that  one  store 
wrapped  a  woman’s  suit  in  a  box 
size  17"  X  11"  X  2^2"  and  another 
stt)re  wrap])ed  the  same  size  suit  in 
a  box  23"  X  12"  .x  3",  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  box  alone  being 
api)roximately  76%.  The  larger  box 
contained  a  considerable  amount  of 
tissue  and  the  garment  was  not  as 
well  ])acked  as  the  one  in  the  smaller 
l)ox.  Thousands  of  wasteful  “wrong 
selections”  can  mean  only  thousands 
of  lost  profits.  The  consuming  de¬ 
partments  must  cooperate  in  the 
jiroper  selection  of  supply  item  to 
he  used,  choosing  the  right  amount 
and  kind  of  tissue,  size  of  hag,  1m)x, 
etc. 

Current  Market  Conditions  and 
When  to  Buy 

The  current  market  conditions 
may  appear  to  some  as  the  right 
time  to  speculate  on  long  term  con¬ 
tracts.  Recently  several  manufac¬ 
turers  have  informed  me  they  had 
received  inquiries  from  large  estab¬ 
lishments  for  prices  covering  nine 
to  twelve  months’  retquirements. 
Likely  a  close  study  of  the  history 
of  the  last  price  pick-up  would  re¬ 
veal  a  tendency  to  do  rush  buying 
to  get  in  on  lower  prices,  resulting 
in  over  stocks.  There  is  the  ever¬ 
lasting  ])rohlem  “when  is  the  right 
time  to  buy  what,  and  in  what  quan¬ 
tities?”  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  have 
to  handle  that  problem  individually. 
The  safer  way  has  always  been 
through  conservatism.  In  industry, 
hand-to-mouth  buying  policy  has  re¬ 
mained  practically  the  same  for  the 
past  five  months.  The  fact  that  the 
automobile  industry  has  practiced 
hand-to-mouth  purchasing,  and  has 
l)een  steadily  depleting  its  inventory 
for  so  long,  places  it  in  a  strategic 
])osition  to  step-up  greater  business 
activity.  Business  is  normally 
geared  to  peace,  and  thrives  on  sta¬ 
bilized  conditions :  stabilized  tax 
costs  and  governmental  regidations 
and  stabilized  material  costs.  The 
situation  during  the  past  eight 
months  has  compelled  us  to  develop 
business  policies  based  on  near  or 
short  trends. 


From  an  address  before  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  at  the  Mid-Year  Con¬ 
vention. 
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New  Receiving  and  Marking  System 

By  O.  HUNGELMAN 

General  Superintendent,  The  John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati 


IX  order  to  s])ccd  up  the  How  of 
merchandise  through  tlie  Receiv¬ 
ing  and  Marking  Department, 
our  method  of  oj)eration  is  iKung 
changed  from  a  i)roccdure  largely 
de])cndent  upon  an  invoice,  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  blind  checking.  The  major 
changes  that  will  Ik*  effected  and 
the  jirocedure  to  l)e  followed  are  out¬ 
lined  in  the  following  jjaragraphs. 

(irnrrnl  Instructions 

1.  The  hlind  checking  of  all  ship¬ 
ments,  including  those  received 
in  the  central  marking  room  and 
at  decentralized  units.  Excep¬ 
tions  will  l)e  made  only  on  for-  4. 
eign  and  other  sjiecific  ship¬ 
ments  where  it  will  l)e  necessary 
to  use  the  invoice  as  a  guide  m 
order  to  make  an  accurate  check. 

2.  Replacing  jiresent  dummy  in¬ 
voice  and  invoice  apron  with  a 
new  form  to  l)e  known  as  the 
“Receiving  Re]K)rt”.  It  will  con¬ 
sist  of  three  copies — original, 
duplicate  and  triplicate — and  be 
made  out  as  a  single  unit  in  the 
checking  room. 

Original — White:  The  origi¬ 
nal  will  serve  as  the  dummy 
invoice,  and  eventually  be¬ 
come  the  invoice  apron.  It 
will  go  with  the  .shipment  from 
the  checking  room  to  the 
marking  room  and  remain 
with  the  merchandise  until  it 
has  l)een  retailed  by  the  buyer 
or  assistant. 

Duplicate — Y ellozv :  The  du- 
jdicate  copy  will  serve  as  the 
ticket  requisition,  marker’s 
guide  and  eventually  become 
the  Receiving  Report  for  stock 
record  purjwses.  It  will  like¬ 
wise  accompany  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  marking  room  and 
Ik*  retailed  from  the  original. 

Triplicate — Pink:  The  tripli¬ 
cate  will  serve  as  the  audit 
CO]))’  and  go  direct  to  the  order 
checking  division.  They  will 
hold  this  copy  in  an  open  file 
as  a  check  on  the  return  of 
the  original,  then  transfer  it 


to  a  clo.sed  file  for  a  ]K*rnia- 
nent  record. 

.1.  Invoices  will  go  from  the  mail 
room  direct  to  the  order  check¬ 
ing  division,  'fhey  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  ])Iaced  on  locked  files  by 
dejiartment  groups  and  ke^it  in 
jiigeon-holes  where  they  will  he 
accessible  for  reference  by  buy-  9. 
ers  and  their  assistants.  When 
invoices  have  been  checked 
against  the  orders  and  matched 
with  signed  copies  of  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Re^xirt.  they  will  lie  sent 
to  the  office  for  jiaymcnt.  except 
as  noted. 

'fhe  resixmsibility  of  the  checking 
room  will  be  greatly  increased. 
Therefore,  they  must  maintain  a 
liersonnel  of  high  caliber  and 
well  experienced  in  handling 
merchandise.  The  checkers  must 
he  accurate,  conscientious,  reli¬ 
able  and  capable  of  writing 
jilainly.  They  will  Ik*  assigned 
to  specific  groups  of  departments 
which  will  enable  them  to  lie- 
come  more  familiar  with  the 
particular  merchandise  they  have 
to  check. 

5.  The  checkers  will  Ik*  jirovided 
with  duplicating  registers  equi])- 
lied  with  Receiving  Reports.  .\11 
shipments  will  Ik*  written  up  on 
a  Receiving  Report. 

6.  On  each  of  the  portable  tables, 
a  receptacle  will  Ik  ])rovided  for 
the  original  and  duplicate  copies 
of  the  receiving  reports  which 
will  accompany  the  merchandise. 
Likewise  provisions  will  Ik 
made  for  hanging  numbers  on 
the  tables  representing  the  date 
the  merchandise  was  checked. 

7.  Merchandise  will  pass  through 
the  receiving  and  marking  pro¬ 
cess  within  a  maximum  of  two 
days.  In  order  for  this  to  be 
accomplished,  the  Receiving  and 
Marking  Department  must  per¬ 
form  their  operations  ra])i<lly 
and  accurately.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  will  also  have  to  re¬ 
ceive  complete  cooperation  from 
buyers,  merchandise  managers 


and  all  other  persons  concerned 
with  the  movement  of  merchan¬ 
dise  through  this  department. 

8.  'fhe  markers  will  Ik  assigned  to 
specific  groups  of  departments 
so  that  they  may  become  more 
familiar  with  the  particular  mer¬ 
chandise  they  are  to  mark. 

The  debit  room  will  not  accept 
merchandise  that  is  to  Ik  re¬ 
turned.  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  debit  form.  Likewise  the 
marking  room  will  not  accept  re¬ 
mark  merchandise  unless  it  is 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  an 
authorized  copy  of  the  mark¬ 
down. 

Buyers 

1.  Iluyers  and  assistants  will  Ik 
.strictly  prohibited  from  entering 
the  checking  room  or  having  ac¬ 
cess  to  shipments  until  they 
have  iKen  checked.  All  que.stions 
relative  to  the  receipt  or  check¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  are  to  Ik 
taken  up  with  the  Receiving  De¬ 
partment  Manager,  and  checkers 
will  not  honor  special  requests 
except  as  directed  by  him. 

2.  Buyers  will  inspect  their  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  marking  room 
and  retail  the  original  copy  of 
the  Receiving  Report.  They  will 
verify  the  department  number, 
order  number,  and  enter  the  cor¬ 
rect  discount  terms.  On  regular 
shipment  they  will  sign  under 
“.Approved  for  Payment”.  If 
the  merchandise  is  on  memo,  the 
space  “Mark,  hut  do  not  pay” 
is  to  he  used,  which  will  serve 
as  authorization  for  marking  the 
merchandise,  but  instruct  the 
office  to  hold  the  bill  until  ap¬ 
proved  for  payment.  In  the  space 
provided,  they  will  note  where 
the  merchandise  is  to  be  sent 
when  it  has  been  marked.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  return  against 
the  bill,  the  debit  numlKr  will 
Ik  entered  on  the  Report. 

3.  Buyers  will  use  their  order  cop¬ 
ies  as  the  guide  for  retailing  mer¬ 
chandise.  Invoices  are  to  Ik  used 
only  for  reference  and  will  be 
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Receiving  Report,  made  out  in  triplicate. 


kept  on  locked  files  in  bins  at 
the  order  checking  division 
where  they  will  lie  available  for 
this  purpose.  They  are  not  to 
be  removed  from  the  files  and 
must  be  returned  to  the  bins 
when  not  in  use. 

4.  The  inspection  and  retailing  of 
merchandise  will  be  taken  care 
of  before  11:00  A.M.  or  after 
4 :00  P.M.  Buyers  and  assistants 
will  arrange  to  do  this  work  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule,  so 
there  will  be  no  need  for  them 
to  enter  the  marking  room  be¬ 
tween  these  hours. 

5.  All  merchandise  must  be  re¬ 
tailed  daily.  The  only  exceptions 
will  be  when  there  is  some  ques¬ 
tion  about  a  shipment,  in  which 
cases  whatever  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  will  be  taken  immediately. 

6.  Buyers  will  train  their  assistants 
to  take  care  of  as  much  of  the 
routine  detail  in  the  marking 
room  as  possible.  In  the  absence 
of  buyers,  the  retailing  and  sign¬ 
ing  of  Receiving  Rejwrts  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  their  assistants. 
Only  when  an  assistant  is  defi¬ 
nitely  in  doubt  about  a  shipment, 
should  it  be  held  up  until  the 
buyer  returns. 

Procedure 

Checkers  and  Markers:  Checkers 
will  report  for  work  at  7 :30  A.M. 
which  w'ill  enable  them  to  start 
checking  when  the  first  shipments 
arrive.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
parcel  post,  express  and  any  other 
shipments  designated  by  the  Receiv¬ 
ing  Department  Manager.  Other¬ 
wise.  they  will  endeavor  to  check 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order 
received. 

Separate  registers  of  Receiving 
Reports  will  be  provided  for  each 
checker.  He  will  record  the  depart¬ 
ment  number,  name  and  address  of 
shipper,  line  number,  order  number, 
number  of  packages  in  the  shipment, 
and  transportation  charges,  under 
proper  headings.  If  the  shipping 
container  is  damaged  in  any  way  he 
will  note  its  condition.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  listed  by  lot  num¬ 
bers  and  itemized  in  sufficient  detail 
to  enable  the  Receiving  Report  to 
be  readily  compared  with  the  in¬ 
voice.  If  there  is  a  packing  slip,  it 
will  go  with  the  Receiving  Report. 
Checkers  will  sign  each  form  and 
the  date  checked. 


The  checked  shipments  will  be 
placed  on  the  ix)rtable  tables  corre¬ 
sponding  to  buyers’  groups  of  de¬ 
partments.  The  original  and  dupli¬ 
cate  copies  of  the  Receiving  Report 
will  l)e  placed  in  the  receptacle  at¬ 
tached  to  the  table  for  that  purpose. 
The  triplicate  copy  will  remain  in 
the  register  to  be  collected  by  the 
order  checking  division.  As  the 
tables  are  filled,  they  will  be  moved 
to  their  proper  locations  in  the 
marking  room.  Numbers  represent¬ 
ing  the  date  the  merchandise  was 
checked,  will  be  attached  to  the 
table. 

When  the  buyers  inspect  their 
merchandise  they  will  retail  and 
make  necessary  entries  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  copy  of  the  Receiving  Report, 
and  return  it  to  the  receptacle.  The 
originals  and  duplicates  will  1)e  col¬ 
lected  by  the  marking  supervisors, 
who  will  turn  both  copies  over  to 
the  clerical  who  will  copy  the  retail 
and  other  information  on  the  dupli¬ 
cate.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
duplicate  will  be  sent  to  the  ticket 
makers  and  the  original  will  go  to 
the  order  checking  division. 

As  tickets  are  made,  they  will  be 
turned  over  with  the  duplicate  Re¬ 
ceiving  Report  to  the  marking 
supervisor,  who  will  distribute  the 
work.  After  the  merchandise  has 
been  marked,  the  duplicate  Receiv¬ 


ing  Reports  will  be  turned  back  to 
the  clerical  who  will  distribute  them 
to  the  buyers  for  their  stock  records. 

When  merchandise  has  been 
marked  it  will  be  conveyed  on  the 
tables  to  forward  or  reserve  stock 
as  designated.  In  their  marking 
operations  they  will  endeavor  to  ar¬ 
range  the  merchandise  so  that  it  can 
move  on  to  its  prosier  destination 
with  as  little  extra  handling  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Order  Checking  Division :  In  the 
order  checking  division,  manufac¬ 
turers’  invoices  will  be  placed  on  the 
l)uyers’  files  as  they  are  received  and 
kept  in  bins  where  they  will  be  ac¬ 
cessible  for  reference.  Their  work 
of  checking  invoices  with  orders  will 
be  so  arranged  that  it  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  invoices  being  used  for 
reference,  thereby  delaying  the 
movement  of  merchandise.  When 
the  retailed  and  signed  original  Re¬ 
ceiving  Reix)rt  comes  through  from 
the  buyer,  it  will  be  compared  with 
the  invoice.  If  the  two  coincide  they 
will  be  stapled  together  and  sent  to 
Accounts  Payable. 

The  order  checking  division  will 
assign  someone  to  match  Receiving 
Reports  and  invoices  as  soon  as  they 
come  through,  so  that  any  discrep¬ 
ancies  can  lie  followed  up  before 
merchandise  leaves  marking  room. 
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Selecting  and  Reviewing  Employees 
of  the  Credit  Department 

By  H.  WILSON  LLOYD 

Personnel  Director,  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


IN ,the  selection  of  credit  office  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  to  have  direct 
contact  with  the  public,  we  re¬ 
gard  certain  qualities  as  basically 
essential.  These  qualities  probably, 
ire  first,  personality,  which 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
and  then  such  abstractions 
as  patience,  tact,  shrewd¬ 
ness,  and  a  broad  moral 
viewpoint.  The  type  of 
])ersonality  which  we  seek 
is  the  extrovert  individual 
who  can  not  only  safe¬ 
guard  the  best  interests  of 
the  store,  but  who  can  also 
place  himself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  person  who 
would  like  to  become  a 
l^atron  of  the  store  but 
who  has  also  the  problem 
of  limited  spending  power. 

Wc  differentiate  lietween 
tbe  type  of  ])ersonality 
found  in  the  successful 
salesman,  who  is  apt  to  have  a  one- 
track  mind  and  who  does  not  let  the 
financial  limitations  of  the  customer 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  sale,  and  the 
credit  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  l)oth 
])arties  involved,  must  l)e  able  to  see 
both  sides. 

Necessary  Qualities  Analyzed 

No  one  who  has  made  credit  work 
his  profession  can  deny  the  necessi¬ 
ty  for  patience — the  ability  to  ride 
with  the  blow  and  to  come  back  for 
more  punishment  from  the  irate  cus¬ 
tomer  without  losing  his  temper. 

'I'act.  very  obviously,  is  necessary. 
The  ability  to  say  “No”  with  firm¬ 
ness  and  yet  without  doing  irrepara¬ 
ble  damage  to  the  sensitive  feelings 
of  the  ap])licant  is  a  basic  requisite. 

Shrewdness  might  be  defined  as 
the  ability  to  draw  sound  conclu¬ 
sions  from  fragmentary  or  casual 
evidence.  Sometimes  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  a  successful 
credit  man  is  possessed  of  a  sixth 
sense,  which  helps  him  to  determine 


in  a  flash  whether  or  not  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  a  good  risk.  Actually,  if  he 
were  to  take  the  trouble  to  analyze 
the  process  by  which  he  reached  his 
decision,  he  would  discover  that  it 


was  based  on  “fragmentary  or  casu¬ 
al  evidence” — the  kind  of  clothes  the 
applicant  wore,  the  care  with  which 
he  was  groomed,  certain  ]>ersons. 
])laces.  or  things  that  the  applicant 
mentioned  casually  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion.  specific  places  that  he  had  fre¬ 
quented.  etc. 

By  a  broad  moral  viewpoint,  we 
mean  one  which  takes  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  possibility  that  a  promise 
may  be  broken,  or  at  least  badly 
bent,  without  permanently  damaging 
the  integrity  of  the  promisor.  A 
I)romise  made  today  in  the  best  of 
faith  may  be  impossible  of  fulfill¬ 
ment  a  month  from  now.  A  man 
who  feels  his  employment  to  be  se¬ 
cure  today  may  awake  to  the  stark 
reality  of  unemployment  a  month 
from  now.  due  to  the  ra]>idly  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  of  business.  There¬ 
fore,  the  credit  man  must  permit  a 
reasonable  amount  of  leeway  and 
cannot  be  too  rigid  an  adherent  of 
the  lielief  that  a  broken  promise  is 
evidence  of  bad  faith. 


In  this  connection  we  had  the  ex- 
])erience  of  dealing  with  a  young 
man  whose  personality  was  pleasing 
to  all  those  for  whom  he  had  worked 
prior  to  being  placed  in  the  jwsition 
of  credit  interviewer.  He 
had  demonstrated  all  the 
qualifications  of  a  good 
l)oy  scout — he  was  honest, 
loyal,  diligent,  quick  to 
learn,  neat  in  appearance, 
and  iK)ssessed  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  education  and  a 
fine  background.  He  had 
shown  himself  to  have  pa¬ 
tience,  a  reasonable  amount 
of  tact,  and  considerable 
shrewdness.  Shortly  after 
he  had  taken  over  his  new 
work  we  Ijegan  to  receive 
some  mild  complaints  from 
customers  who  said  that 
when  they  took  the  trouble 
to  advise  us  that  they 
would  I)e  unable  to  meet 
their  obligations  on  a  promised  date 
but  would  ask  for  an  extension  of 
time,  they  did  not  expect  to  l)e  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  sermon.  Investigation  of 
these  conqdaints  revealed  that  our 
young  credit  interviewer  lacked  a 
lil)eral  viewpoint.  His  training  and 
background  had  ingrained  in  him 
such  a  respect  for  honesty  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  delivering  a 
lecture  on  integrity  which  he  felt  his 
position  justified  him  in  delivering. 

Testing  Devices 

You  may  well  wonder  how  these 
qualities,  which  we  feel  to  be  essen¬ 
tial.  can  be  discovered  in  the  brief 
and  tentative  interview  which  pre¬ 
cedes  emidoyment  or  jiromotion 
from  one  job  to  another.  Employ¬ 
ment  managers  sometimes  wonder, 
too.  However,  we  have  found  our 
ap])lication  form  to  be  an  excellent 
tool  in  seeking  out  these  qualities. 
We  have  also  used  certain  rather 
naive  devices  which  sometimes  give 
us  the  answer. 


For  yema,  the  Personnel  Group  has  talked 
of  Pogi’.e’s,  Cincinnati,  where  Personnel  now 
salespeople.  Little  has  been  said  concerning 
standards  for  selecting  and  reviewing  non¬ 
selling  employees.  Stores  are  only  now  real¬ 
izing  that  here  is  the  “forgotten  man”  of 
retailing. 

H.  Wilson  Lloyd,  new  Personnel  Manager 
of  Pogue’s,  Cincinnati,  where  Personnel  now 
thrives  as  a  major  division,  has  recorded  his 
opinions  of  Credit  Department  employee  se¬ 
lection  and  review.  There  is  much  in  what 
Mr.  Lloyd  says  to  be  applied  to  all  non-sell¬ 
ing  departments  of  your  store. 
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Of  course  a  satisfactory  method 
of  testing  for  |)ersonality  has  not 
yet  l)een  evolved.  The  reaction  of 
the  interviewer  —  emotional,  or 
chemical,  or  whatever  other  ty|ie  of 
reaction  it  may  lie — is  still  our  only 
measuring  stick,  and  it’s  a  pretty 
inexact  one  at  that.  However,  cer¬ 
tain  evidences  of  extroversion  can 
l)e  found  in  the  answers  on  our  ap- 
])lication  blank.  A  iierson’s  hobbies 
and  bis  extra-curricular  activities 
during  his  scholastic  life  give  a  clue 
to  whether  or  not  he  is  extroverted 
and  then  prompt  (luestions  which 
help  the  interviewer  to  form  bis  con¬ 
clusions. 

.\gain,  testing  for  ])atience  is  dif- 
licult,  but  the  applicant’s  record  of 
l)revious  employment  may  give  a 
clue  here.  Has  he  changed  jobs  fre- 
((uently?  If  so,  why?  Perhaps  it  has 
been  an  overeagerness  to  ]irogress, 
or  a  dissatisfaction  with  small  wages 
on  a  relatively  lowly  jol) — lK)th  of 
which  may  l)e  indications  of  impa¬ 
tience.  Also,  the  nature  of  the  work 
in  which  he  has  previously  engaged, 
his  hobbies,  and  again,  his  school 
activities  may  offer  some  help.  The 
person  who  displays  an  interest  in 
chess  or  who  is  prepared  to  work 
out  the  intricacies  of  crossword 
]mzzles,  is  apt  to  Ik;  a  more  jatient 
soul  than  one  who  finds  his  chief 
diversion  in  indiscriminate  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  movies. 

One  of  those  naive  devices  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  is  .sometimes 
used  in  testing  for  tact.  In  the 
course  of  a  fairly  extensive  inter¬ 
view,  the  interviewer  may  cover 
everything  but  the  matter  of  salary 
and  may  deliberately  ignore  that. 
His  purpose  is  to  make  the  api)li- 
caiit  open  the  question,  and  the  a]v 
plicant’s  aiqiroach  to  the  subject 
may  give  an  indication  of  bis  tact¬ 
fulness.  Again,  certain  subjects  may 
Ik*  evaded,  such  as  the  starting  date, 
the  matter  of  hours,  or  the  matter 
of  vacation  arrangemejits  may  l)c 
left  susijended.  in  order  to  test  the 
delicacy  with  which  the  a])])licant 
brings  them  up  for  consideration. 
One  hardy  interviewer  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  community  enqdoys  a  more 
radical  device.  It  may  come  as  .some¬ 
thing  of  a  shock  to  .some  of  my  read¬ 
ers  to  know  that  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  life  of  the  community  revolves 
around  the  Cincinnati  Reds,  a  base¬ 
ball  club.  When  interviewing  a  local 
lK)y  or  man  for  a  job  which  requires 


tactfulness,  this  lK)ld  interviewer 
will  make  a  disparaging  remark 
about  the  sacred  Reds.  He  may 
criticize  a  recent  trade  unfavorably, 
or  he  may  belittle  the  ability  of  the 
manager.  The  applicant  is  then  init 
in  the  i)osition  of  swallowing  his 
local  pride — a  mighty  fine  bit  of 
swallowing  is  required  here,  too — 
or  he  may  remon.strate  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  show  of  diplomacy. 

Indications  of  the  individual’s 
shrewdness  may  Ik;  found  in  the  an¬ 
swers  to  some  fairly  personal  ques¬ 
tions.  .such  as  inquiries  as  to  bis 
ideas  on  the  value  of  owning  his 
own  home,  and  tactful  approaches 
to  his  .saving  or  investment  habits. 

( )r.  a  more  direct  answer  may  Ik; 
had  by  iK)sing  before  him  a  hyjio- 
thetical  question  directly  apidicable 
to  his  job,  such  as:  If  a  man  whom 
you  do  not  know  and  who  says  he 
is  planning  to  make  some  extensive 
purchases,  asks  you  to  cash  a  check 
drawn  on  a  kx'al  bank,  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  aftermxMi.  how  would  yon 
handle  the  situation  ? 

Reaching  a  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  applicant  has  a  liberal 
viewiK)int  is  again  more  a  test  of  the 
interviewer’s  ingenuity  and  judg¬ 
ment  than  anything  else.  One  direct 
method  is  to  inquire  into  the  ixr- 
sonal  habits  of  the  applicant.  If  be 
l)rofesses  never  to  gamble,  if  he 
alleges  that  he  never  takes  a  drink, 
if  he  assumes  a  rather  prideful  atti¬ 
tude  in  narrating  that  he  has  never 
been  arrested  for  a  traffic  violation, 
I  should  lx*  wary  of  him.  Ciive  me 
the  man  who  is  guilty  of  an  (x'ca- 
sional  minor  lapse  and  I  will  iKank 
on  him  to  make  a  more  pleasant  and 
generally  satisfactory  credit  inter¬ 
viewer  than  the  l)oy  who  has  stepjjed 
directly  into  the  job  out  of  Horatio 
Alger. 

Review  and  Evaluation 

The  second  part  of  my  assignment 
is  to  discuss  the  problem  of  review¬ 
ing  and  evaluating  the  job  done  by 
credit  office  employees.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  this  is  a  fairly  com¬ 
mon  i)ractice.  since  mo.st  ])rogressive 
stores  these  days  are  conducting 
]X‘rsonnel  reviews  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  and  arc  rating  their  Creflit  De- 
l)artinent  employees  just  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  they  rate  sales])eople.  buy¬ 
ers.  and  copywriters.  For  those 
stores  which  have  not  as  yet  evolved 
a  system  for  reviewing  the  job  ix*r- 


formance  of  non-selling  employees, 
an  excellent  aid  has  Ijeen  prepared 
by  the  Personnel  Group  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
A  recent  study  has  been  made  and 
the  findings  ixiblished  under  the 
title,  “An  Inventory  of  Your  Non- 
.Selling  Employees’’,  and  in  Part  3 
of  this  report  there  are  found  care¬ 
ful  and  detailed  suggestions  for  the 
installation  of  a  i)ersonnel  inventory 
system.  .Among  other  features  of  this 
reiK)rt  are  scales  for  evaluating  such 
abstract  qualities  of  the  individual 
as  intelligence,  |)ersonality,  ability  to 
learn,  adaptability,  loyalty  and  co- 
ojK-ration.  So  inqxjrtant  is  this  study 
and  so  carefully  does  it  analyze  the 
virtues  and  faults  in  prevailing  sys¬ 
tems,  that  there  is  nothing  which  I 
could  recommend  to  you  that  would 
Ik;  more  helpful. 

However,  I  do  think  it  ixjssible 
to  supplement  this  study  for  your 
own  si)ecial  benefit.  In  addition  to 
these  abstractions,  the  scales  call  for 
an  evaluation  of  the  more  specific 
and  concrete  phases  of  the  job.  In 
a  complete  estimate  of  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  value,  some  measure  must 
lx*  made  of  his  production.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Personnel  Group 
stijailates  that  the  first  step  in  in¬ 
ventorying  non-selling  employees 
and  in  measuring  their  production,  is 
the  making  of  an  analysis  of  the  job 
as  a  means  of  determining  standards 
for  it.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  excellent  supplement  to  a 
personnel  inventory  system  would 
Ik*  a  manual  of  job  analyses  in  the 
Credit  Division.  On  the  basis  of 
such  a  manual,  certain  standards 
can  lx*  set  by  which  to  measure  the 
individual’s  job,  and  particularly  his 
])r(Kluction. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  ix;rson 
conducting  a  review  of  credit  office 
employees  arm  himself  in  advance 
with  a  battery  of  questions  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  manual.  They  are  sure 
to  jiromote  a  discussion  which  will 
eventually  lead  to  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  job  done  by  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Perhaps  it  might  Ik;  even 
better  to  distribute  such  a  list  of 
questions  jirior  to  the  review,  to  all 
those  who  will  jiarticipate  in  it,  so 
that  they,  too,  can  lx*  forming  their 
judgments  on  the  same  basis  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  standards  as  the 
]x*r.son  who  will  conduct  the  review. 

From  an  address  made  at  the  Mid- Year 
Convention. 
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Retail  Creditgrams 

C.M.D.’s  Monthly  News  and  Information  Service 

A  regular  BULLETIN  feature  conducted  by  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS,  Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


Analysis  of  Chapter  XIII  of  the  Amended 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1938 


IRVING  C.  FOX,  Counsel  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  has  just  furnished  us 
the  following  analysis  of  the  Chand¬ 
ler  Amendment  which  was  enacted 
into  law  before  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  : 

Chapter  XIII  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  is  known  as  the  "Wage  Earn¬ 
er’s  Plan”,  and  for  the  purptises  of 
the  act,  a  wage  earner  is  an  individ¬ 
ual  who  works  for  wages,  salary  or 
hire,  at  a  rate  of  compensation 
which,  when  added  to  all  his  other 
income,  does  not  exceed  $3600  per 
year.  This  definition  of  a  wage  earn¬ 
er  differs  from  the  definition  in  the 
general  Bankruptcy  law  which  de¬ 
fines  a  wage  earner  as  one  whose 
annual  wage  or  salary  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $1500  a  year. 

Purpose:  The  alleged  jiurpose  of 
this  chapter,  which  is  new  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  our  Bankruptcy  Law,  is  to 
protect  the  wage  earner  from  gar¬ 
nishment  of  salary  and  undue  pres¬ 
sure  and  harrassment  by  creditors 
and  to  permit  the  debtor  to  attempt 
to  make  an  “arrangement”  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  pay  all 
justified  claims  in  a  manner  which 
will  assure  liquidation  within  a  given 
period,  and  to  eliminate  all  unjusti¬ 
fied  claims. 

Procedure :  Any  debtor  may 
make  an  application  by  filing  a  peti¬ 
tion  under  this  section,  which  peti¬ 
tion  shall  state  that  the  debtor  is  in¬ 
solvent  or  unable  to  pay  his  debts, 
if  they  mature,  and  that  he  desires 
to  effect  a  composition  or  an  exten¬ 
sion  or  both,  out  of  his  future  earn¬ 
ings  or  wages.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  the  court  may  enjoin 
or  stay,  until  the  final  decree,  the 
commencement  or  continuation  of 
any  suits  against  the  debtor  and  may 
upon  notice  and  for  good  cause  en¬ 
join  or  stay  any  action,  or  the  com¬ 
mencement  or  continuation  of  any 
proceeding  to  enforce  any  lien  upon 


the  personal  property  of  the  debtor. 

Plan  or  Arrangement :  The  debtor 
must  submit  the  plan  or  arrange¬ 
ment  which  he  desires  to  make  with 
his  creditors  and  if  all  his  creditors 
accept  the  proposed  plan,  it  shall  be 
approved  by  the  court,  if  the  court 
is  satisfied  that  the  plan  and  accept¬ 
ances  are  made  in  good  faith,  and 
properly  secured.  If  the  plan  had 
not  been  accepted  by  all  the  credi- 
tf)rs,  a  confirmation  of  the  plan  may 
be  filed  by  the  court  if  a  majority  in 
numlier  and  amount  of  the  unse¬ 
cured  creditors  accept  the  plan,  and 
if  it  is  accepted  by  all  secured  credi¬ 
tors  whose  claims  are  dealt  with  un¬ 
der  the  plan.  The  court  shall  con¬ 
firm  the  plan  if  satisfied  that 
amongst  other  things  it  is  fair  and 
equitable,  feasible  and  for  the  liest 
interest  of  the  creditors.  The  plan 
may  treat  secured  claims  individ¬ 
ually,  but  unsecured  claims  must  be 
treated  as  a  group  and  before  con¬ 
firming  any  plan  the  court  shall  re¬ 
quire  proof  from  each  creditor  filing 
a  claim  that  such  claim  is  free  from 
usury,  as  defined  by  the  lazos  of  the 
place  where  the  debt  zvas  contracted. 
In  other  zvords,  usurious  claims  zvill 
not  be  allozved. 

Remarks:  The  above  is  a  sum¬ 
mation  of  Chapter  XIII  of  the  new 
Bankruptcy  Act.  Just  what  its 
practical  application  will  be  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  evaluate.  The  fees  are  not 
large,  but  if  hearings  are  protracted 
to  any  extent,  the  proceeding  may 
be  quite  costly.  The  initial  fee  for 
filing  a  petition  is  $15,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  referee  will  receive  1%  of 
the  payments  made  under  the  plan, 
while  the  trustee  receives  5%  of 
such  payments.  The  attorney  for  the 
debtor  is  entitled  to  an  allowance 
for  professional  services,  and  of 
course  the  debtor  may  never  be  able 
to  obtain  the  necessary  acceptances 
of  his  plan. 


A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
new  Bankruptcy  Law  has  just  been 
published  hy  the  National  .\ssocia- 
tion  of  Credit  Men  in  a  hook  en¬ 
titled  “The  Bankruptcy  Law  of 
1938 — A  Comparative  Analysis”  by 
Jacob  I.  Weinstein.  Esq.,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar.  The  lK)ok  can  In- 
ordered  directly  from  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men,  One 
Park  .'\ venue.  New  York,  at  $5.tX) 
l)er  copy. 

•As  the  title  of  this  book  implies, 
it  is  a  section  by  section  analysis 
and  comparison  of  the  new  bank¬ 
ruptcy  law  which  was  enacted  l)y 
the  Congress  during  the  last  week 
of  its  recent  session,  under  the  title 
of  the  Chandler  Act. 

The  author,  who  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Bankruptcy  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commercial  Law 
League  of  America  and  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Bankruptcy 
Conference,  had  an  active  part  in 
the  actual  drafting  of  the  new  bank¬ 
ruptcy  law  as  a  member  of  the  Draft¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Conference.  As  a  recognized  au¬ 
thority  on  bankruptcy  law,  Mr. 
Weinstein  has  been  consulted  by 
every  group  seeking  to  modernize 
our  national  bankruptcy  law  during 
the  past  few  years.  As  far  back  as 
1932,  he  prepared  for  the  National 
Association  of  Federal  Practitioners 
a  complete  revision  of  the  federal 
bankruptcy  law  which  was  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Hastings- 
Minchner  Bill  then  pending  before 
Congress. 

To  present  a  review  of  Mr.  Wein¬ 
stein’s  book  would  be  similar  to  re¬ 
viewing  the  new  bankruptcy  law  as 
his  presentation  is  a  running  com¬ 
ment  on  the  new  law,  section  by  sec¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  interesting  highlights 
of  the  new  law  discussed  by  Mr. 
Weinstein  might  be  mentioned  the 
new  powers  now  afforded  to  credi- 
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equipment  helps 
Boggs  &  Buhl  keep  expenses 


PITTSBURGH’S  nationally  known  Boggs  &  Buhl  relies  100% 
on  National  Cash  Register  equipment  for  the  most  economical 
handling  of  records  and  cash.  Each  store  and  office  job  is  ex* 
pedited  on  the  type  of  National  machine  particularly  suited  to  it. 

Many  other  well-known  stores  have  achieved  store-wide 
economies  through  the  use  of  modem  National  equipment. 
Have  our  representative  show  you  where,  and  how,  and  why. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


Cath  Rtthlers  •  Potting  Mtchinei  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Mechmet 
Check-Writing  and  Signing  Meehinei  •  Analyiit  Meehinei  •  Bank-Bookkeeping  Machinet 
Accounting  Machine  Delhi  •  Pottage  Meter  Machine!  •  Correct  Poiture  Chain 


Lease  Accounts  and  Layaways  are  recorded  on 
National  Machines,  with  the  result  that  customers’ 
and  store’s  records  always  agree.  Other  Nationals 
speed  the  sales  audit  and  save  time,  labor  and 
supplies  at  the  pay-bill-cashier  desk. 


Accounts  Receivable  and 
Payable  are  kept  up-to-the- 
minute,  at  low  cost,  with 
National  Typewriting- 
Bookkeeping  Machines. 


All  check  writing  and  sign¬ 
ing  is  done  on  a  NationaL 


tors’  committees. 

He  also  elaborates  on  Chapter  X, 
covering  corporate  reorganizations, 
which  is  a  substitute  for  the  old  sec¬ 
tion  77-B.  In  this  chapter,  Mr. 
Weinstein  points  out  that  corpora¬ 
tions  seeking  merely  a  comix)sition 
of  their  unsecured  debts  will  lie  pre¬ 
vented  from  proceeding  under  the 
new  corporate  reorganization  regu¬ 
lations.  He  also  dwells  upon  the 
abuses  which  have  been  eliminated 
through  the  revision  of  the  old  sec¬ 
tion  77-H  as  it  was  rewritten  into 
Chapter  X.  .Another  feature  of  this 
corjiorate  reorganization  chapter  of 
interest  to  many  creditors  is  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  new  regulations  for 
the  management  of  a  property,  up 
for  reorganization,  during  the  peri¬ 
od  of  the  hearings. 


Cither  items  which  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  business  men  are  new  short¬ 
cuts  in  the  liquidation  of  estates, 
elimination  of  small  claim  rackets, 
strengthening  of  the  criminal  pro¬ 
visions  with  respect  to  concealment 
of  estates,  withholding  records,  false 
claims  and  false  financial  statements. 
He  also  jwints  out  how  the  law  has 
been  lil)eralized  to  permit  all  forms 
of  compositions  and  extension  settle¬ 
ments.  The  book  also  covers  the 
sections  dealing  with  agricultural 
compositions  and  the  reorganization 
of  rules  as  well  as  the  new  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  relief  of  wage-earner 
debtors. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Con¬ 
gressman  Walter  Chandler,  sponsor 
of  this  new  bankruptcy  law  in  Con¬ 
gress,  has  written  a  foreword  for 
Mr.  Weinstein’s  text. 


The  Credit  .Mlanagement  Year 
Book  now  on  press  is  to  be 
released  within  a  few  days. 
This  valuable  reference  work 
covers  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  broad  field  of 
consumer  credit.  It  contains 
many  new  contributions  to 
the  subject  of  effective  retail 
credit  management.  The 
contents  of  one  of  its  chap¬ 
ters,  on  the  expense  of  han¬ 
dling  deferred  payment  ac¬ 
counts,  alone  is  worth  many 
times  the  price  asked  for  it. 
The  price  is  S3.50  per  copy 
to  members  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  (non-member  price 
S5.00)  to  cover  stenographic 
reporting,  printing  and  han¬ 
dling  costs. 


How  Can  Credit  Help  Recovery? 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


2.  The  control  of  accounts  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  preventing  their 
l)ecoming  inactive. 

3.  The  creation  of  additional  buy¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  charge  cus¬ 
tomers. 

There  are  some  jieople  wht)  have 
not  much  faith  in  regular  credit  sales 
j)romotion  activities.  It  is  ix)ssible 
that  they  have  tackled  the  job  the 
wrong  way  or  at  the  wrong  time. 
With  this  activity,  just  as  with 
everything  else  in  business,  there  is 
a  time  and  place  and  proper  method 
of  procedure.  If  projx'riy  planned 
and  systematically  organizetl,  sched¬ 
uled  at  the  right  time,  and  aimed  at 
the  right  prospects,  the  job  of  pro¬ 
moting  credit  sales  can  be  very  pro¬ 
fitable  indeed.  Most  department 
stores  which  have  successfully  un¬ 
dertaken  credit  sales  promotions  in 
the  past  generally  coordinate  this 
credit  department  activity  with  their 
sales  promotion  division.  It  is  real¬ 
ly  a  dual  job.  The  credit  office  has 
the  records  and  your  sales  promo¬ 
tion  division  has  the  technique  of 
making  dollars  flow  into  your  cash 
register.  Both  should  work  hand  in 
hand. 

Among  the  three  activities  cited 
alK)ve,  you  will  probably  find  the 
one  of  reviving  inactive  accounts  the 
most  profitable.  After  all,  here  you 
are  going  after  a  customer  who  is 
already  familiar  with  your  store  and 


its  merchandise.  We  all  know  that 
she  has  to  make  certain  purchases 
for  necessities  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  clothing,  replacing  worn-out 
home  furnishings,  etc.  (liven  the 
right  merchandise  at  the  right  i)rice, 
all  she  needs  is  a  little  prodding  on 
your  part  to  get  her  to  give  your 
store  a  share  of  this  business. 

When  business  promises  to  lx? 
good,  and  every  index  now  seems  to 
jK)int  definitely  in  that  direction,  di¬ 
rect  mail  solicitation  for  new  ac¬ 
counts,  if  properly  handled,  will  add 
many  dollars  to  your  sales  volume. 
If  you  do  nothing  more  than  have 
someone  in  your  office  designated  to 
watch  local  and  suburban  news¬ 
papers  for  school  and  social  items, 
court  records,  promotion  of  employ¬ 
ees  of  your  large  business  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  banks,  manufacturing 
companies,  etc.,  you  can  establish  an 
effective  list  of  prospective  charge 
customers.  .After  you  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  credit  standing  of  each 
prosjxict  you  can  then  start  your 
solicitation  embodying  such  apixals 
as  might  be  suitable  when  writing 
to:  pro])erty  owners,  employees  of 
local  business  institutions,  members 
of  clubs,  professional  men  and 
women,  government  employees, 
teachers,  lawyers,  graduate  doctors 
and  nurses,  newlyweds,  newcomers 
to  town,  builders  of  new  homes,  to 
mention  but  a  few.  In  addition,  you 
can,  from  your  own  store’s  records. 


establish  additional  prospect  lists  of 
those  for  whom  bank  checks  have 
been  cashed;  your  C.O.D.  custom¬ 
ers,  mail  order  customers  from 
rural  and  outlying  districts  whom 
department  stores  have  found  among 
the  most  pnxluctive  prosjiects; 
cash  buyers  whose  names  have 
lx*en  secured  from  your  drivers. 
Give  your  drivers  a  Ixmus,  if 
necessary,  for  a  certain  number  of 
names  submitted.  Did  you  ever  try 
storewide  employee  contests  to  se¬ 
cure  new  accounts  ?  —  something 
worth  looking  into  if  you  haven’t. 
Or,  did  you  ever  consider  the  use 
of  an  outside  agency  which  solicits 
accounts  ft)r  you  and  which  you  pay. 
not  on  the  Ixisis  of  names  secured, 
but  on  a  pro-rata  basis  of  sales  se¬ 
cured  per  account  over  a  period  of 
months  ? 

Then  there  is  what  we  call 
Customer  Control,  whereby  stores 
establish  an  analysis  of  customer 
])urchases  in  such  minute  detail 
with  regard  to  almost  anything  that 
he  or  she  personifies,  her  financial 
status,  her  living  habits,  her  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics,  her  social  status, 
her  taste,  and  her  environment.  This 
system  overlooks  nothing  that  might 
l)e  needed  to  clinch  a  sale.  True,  it 
involves  considerable  initial  expense 
to  install,  but  I  know  of  two  stores 
where  it  is  clicking  to  perfection  now 
and  which  have  since  Ixen  more  th.an 
adequately  compensated  for  the  ori¬ 
ginal  expense  involved  in  first  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  it. 
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FABR\(^ 


i^ABRICS  are  either  color-fast  or  they’re  not.  There’s  no  honest  in-between  stagef 
And  now  Mac-K-Made  Fabrics  prove  conclusively  they’re  absolutely  color-fast  minus 
the  "ifs”,  "ands”,  or  ’^buts”  by  being  awarded  the  Color  Tested  Seal.  Only  fabrics 
which  pass  the  tests  set  up  by  The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc.^  measuring  color 
fastness  to  light,  washing,  perspiration  and  crocking,  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  this  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  seal.  Mac-K-Made  Fabrics  are  again  setting  the  pace  in  their  field. 

Nor  do  Mac-K-Made  Fabrics  end  there!  In  addition  to  being  color-fast,  they  are 
All-Guard  Tested  .  .  .  which  means  they  are  shrunk  by  the  Sanforized  process  leaving 
less  than  one  percent  residual  shrinkage  in  the  fabric  and  guaranteeing  a  lasting  fit  in 
the  garment  as  proved  by  stringent  scientific  tests  and  unimpeachable  certification. 

Feature  the  pace-setting  Mac-K-Made  and  Kay  craft  creations  for  complete  consumer 
satisfaction  in  over-the-counter  and  ready-to-wear. 

When  Better  Colors  And  Finishes  Are  Created  Mac-K-Made  Fabrics  Will  Have  Them. 

W.  E.  McKAY  &  CO.,  INC.  •  86-8tf  WORTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

*('flficial  Laloratories  of  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association. 
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Retailer’s  Viewpoint  on  Consumer  Cooperation 

{Continued  from  page  35) 


of  that  sort;  and  yet,  in  a  situation 
of  that  kind,  the  merchant  finds  him¬ 
self  in  a  dilemma  because  he  honest¬ 
ly  wants  to  give  the  information  to 
his  customers  as  to  the  prices  at 
which  certain  merchandise  had  sold 
or  equal  merchandise  had  sold  in 
comparison  with  the  present  price. 
The  intention  cannot  be  to  give  an 
untruthful  statement  for  the  reason 
first  given,  because  untruthful  state¬ 
ments  to  customers  means  that  that 
custom  is  going  to  be  withdrawn 
and  the  store  loses  much  more  than 
could  possibly  Ise  justified  by  false 
advertising. 

Continuous  Checking  Needed 

Retail  merchants  have  helped  to 
organize  Better  Business  Commis¬ 
sions  to  carefully  check  their  adver¬ 
tising.  They  participate  in  these 
Commissions  very  actively,  both 
personally  and  financially,  and  en¬ 
courage  those  acts  of  censorship 
which  will  result  in  better  advertis¬ 
ing:  and  yet.  as  merchants,  all  of 
us  discuss  very  frankly  among  our¬ 
selves  the  fact  that  we  do  not  always 
lielieve  the  comparative  prices  in  our 
comi)etitor’s  advertising.  We  be¬ 
lieve  our  own  are  carefully  checked, 
honestly  administered,  and  every¬ 
thing  done  to  keep  them  accurate 
and  reliable;  nevertheless,  competi¬ 
tively,  we  do  not  accord  to  the  other 
merchants  quite  the  same  standard 
of  conscientious  performance  that 
we  claim  for  ourselves.  Our  cus¬ 


tomers,  therefore,  may  find  just  as 
much  fault  with  us  as  we  find  with 
our  competitors.  More  careful 
checking,  to  see  that  we  more  nearly 
meet  our  advertising  claims,  would 
seem  to  be  warranted. 

The  Cost  of  Service 

Included  in  the  list  of  customer 
complaints  is  the  criticism  of  un¬ 
necessary  costs  in  giving  customers 
unnecessary  services.  I  think  we 
should  make  a  careful  differentia¬ 
tion  here.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
customers  desire  to  have  withdrawn 
those  services  to  which  they  have 
l)een  accustomed,  but  they  do  not 
want  them  to  go  to  lengths  where 
only  a  few  customers  get  particular 
advantages.  For  instance,  the  free 
parking  of  automobiles  for  those 
customers  who  come  downtown  in 
machines  as  opposed  to  not  giving 
street  car  fare  to  other  customers 
who  come  on  the  street  car  might 
be  resented  by  consumers  or  cus¬ 
tomers  as  not  lieing  a  jiroper  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cost  of  merchandise.  Un¬ 
necessary  and  costly  returns,  that 
result  much  more  largely  from  an 
improper  exchange  of  information 
between  the  customer  and  the  sales 
person  than  from  any  other  cause, 
can  probably  have  a  good  deal  of 
very  constructive  treatment  on  the 
])art  of  both  the  stores  and  consum¬ 
ers.  These  are  but  two  examples. 
There  are  many  others,  among  those 
of  debatable  fairness — free  gift  wrap¬ 
ping,  free  check  cashing,  travel  bu¬ 


reaus,  branch  jx)St  offices,  etc. 

Then,  we  come  to  the  third  classi¬ 
fication  of  jx)ssible  customer  com¬ 
plaints — misinformation  as  to  the 
content,  use  and  color-fastness  of 
merchandise.  Complaints  in  this 
category  can  usually  lie  attributed  to 
some  lack  of  information  by  our  sell¬ 
ing  organizations  in  spite  of  the 
training  and  education  generally  car¬ 
ried  on  in  retail  stores. 

A  good  many  consumer-groups 
l)elieve  that  there  is  an  absence  of 
proper  labels  which  might  guaran¬ 
tee — 

1.  Information  with  regard  to  those 
factors  which  would  iiermit  cus¬ 
tomers  to  make  a  more  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  value  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  which  she  is  buying.  That 
seems  to  l)e  a  most  reasonable 
and  proper  request. 

2.  Information  which  will  enable 
her  to  take  lietter  care  of  the 
merchandise  in  order  to  prolong 
its  service.  This  seems  equally 
reasonable. 

In  the  discussion  of  such  labeling, 
however,  it  must  be  recognized — 
and  I  think  is  recognized  by 
thoughtful  consumers  and  customer 
groups — that  retailing  never  changes 
the  form  of  merchandise.  Retailers 
do  not  manufacture  merchandise, 
they  do  not  put  cotton  with  wool, 
wool  with  silk  and  silk  with  rayon. 
They  buy  the  finished  article  from 
their  source  of  supply  as  a  com- 
jileted  whole.  They  add  to  that  mer¬ 
chandise  only  the  elements  of  time 
and  of  space.  They  bring  it  to  a 
point  where  the  customer  wishes  it, 
at  the  time  the  customer  desires  it, 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Have  you  a  HOBBY  LOBBY? 


^T^HE  week  of  November  21st  has  been  christ- 
ened  National  Hobby  Week.  Whether  or  not 
you  think  there  are  enough  “weeks”,  here  is  an 
idea  with  some  possibilities.  Recall  the  Jello  pro¬ 
gram,  from  which  our  caption  is  borrowed? 

Men,  women  and  children  alike  are  most  sus- 
ce])tible  to  hobby  appeals.  Who  does  not  over¬ 
spend  on  a  camera,  fishing  tackle,  stamps,  golf 
clubs?  Such  folks  can  be  made  consistent  and 
profitable  patrons. 

The  Hobby  Guild  of  America  (not  affiliated 
with  or  subsidized  by  any  commercial  interests) 
has  announced  a  Contest  in  which  those  who  com- 


jiete  match  their  endeavors  with  those  who  enjoy 
the  same  hobbies.  You  may  want  to  encourage 
your  customers  to  enter — and  sell  them  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  doing  so. 

On  the  other  hand  you  may  only  want  to  feature 
a  particular  hobby  that  promotes  one  of  your  de¬ 
partments.  In  that  case  the  Hobljy  Guild  will  also 
cooperate  by  furnishing  data,  window  suggestions, 
interior  displays,  speakers  or  whatever  you  wish — 
all  at  nominal  charge. 

Those  who  are  interested  may  address  any 
queries  direct  to  the  Hobby  Guild  of  America, 
120  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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HE  GIVES 
SIX  ^'CHEERS''  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  CLUB 
THRIFTIES 


fl.  ?• 

V  ”1^,  ex'*  ^  . 

'forlt 


Many  other  successful  department  stores  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  echo  Mr.  Van  Allen's  sentiments 
about  Christmas  Club  Thrifties — that  they  win  new 
customers — make  constant  customers  out  of  casual 
customers — increase  the  purchases  of  regular  custom¬ 
ers.  It’s  logical,  since  Thrifties  give  women  a  new 
sense  of  importance  by  enabling  them  to  save  while 
they  spend.  Thrifties,  you  see,  are  redeemable  for  cash 
before  Christmas.  If  you  would  like  all  the  facts  with¬ 
out  obligation,  write  and  ask  us  for  further  details. 


Vsf,  „M  '  , 


CHRISTMAS  CLUB 


A  CORPORATION 


H.  F.  RAWLL,  Prosidrnt 

341  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Developing  and  maintaining  for  28  years  a  thrift  service 
for  the  banks,  for  the  stores,  and  for  the  people. 
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The  Retailer’s  Point  of  View  on  Consumer 
Cooperation 

(Continued  from  page  70) 


and  they  surround  it  with  the  type 
of  service  that  makes  it  convenient 
for  the  customer  to  find  the  particu¬ 
lar  thing  which  will  fit  her  needs. 
That  is  the  retailer’s  responsibility. 
Therefore,  the  labeling  of  merchan¬ 
dise  as  to  its  content,  and  in  many 
instances  as  to  its  care,  must  origi¬ 
nate  with  the  manufacturer  of  that 
particular  kind  of  goods. 

Limits  of  Labeling 
The  labels  can  give  practical  in¬ 
formation  or  they  can  give  scientific 
facts,  but  every  label  added  to  any 
piece  of  merchandise  adds  to  the 
cost  of  it.  Therefore,  labeling  should 
proceed  on  a  basis  that  is  economi¬ 
cally  sound.  In  other  words,  a  label 
should  not  represent  a  cost  that  is 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  service 
it  affords.  Consumers  and  retailer 
groups  are  now  engaged  in  develop¬ 
ing  labels  for  various  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  will  give  needed  in¬ 
formation,  in  order  that  they  may 
properly  approach  the  manufacturer 
and  say,  “We  are  willing  to  pay  for 
this,  but  beyond  this  we  do  not  l)e- 
lieve  we  should  have  to  go”.  When 
we  consider,  for  instance,  that  in 
the  manufacturing  of  made-up  gar¬ 
ments,  women’s,  children’s  or  men’s, 
even  the  manufacturer  of  these  gar¬ 
ments  knows  comparatively  little  of 
the  essential  facts  about  the  cloth 
that  he  is  using,  but  that  one  must 
go  beyond  him  to  the  cloth  manu¬ 
facturer  and  probably  beyond  him 
to  the  spinner,  in  order  to  get  com- 
•  plete  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
particular  information  that  some 
labels  should  contain  to  give  scienti¬ 
fically  accurate  facts — ^then  one  real¬ 
izes  the  limits  of  effective  labeling. 
For  instance,  as  a  rather  homely 
comparison,  let  us  imagine  a  guest 
at  our  house  for  dinner  and  that  we 
are  serving  croquettes.  We  will  as¬ 
sume  the  guest  has  a  very  sensitive 
digestive  apparatus  and  has  to  know 
what  the  croquettes  contain.  The 
guest,  we  hope,  would  be  the  con¬ 
sumer  ;  the  host,  the  retailer ;  the 
cook,  the  manufacturer;  the  grocer, 
the  clothmaker ;  the  farmer,  the 
thread-manufacturer,  and  so  on  back 
through  the  whole  realm  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  picture.  What  reasonable 
guarantee  should  the  host  and  cook 
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give  to  the  guest? 

With  the  community  of  interests, 
however,  which  has  always  been 
maintained  between  consumer  and 
retailer,  what  are  the  retailer’s  fears 
in  this  development  of  consumer- 
retailer  discussions?  I  believe  the 
retailer  fears,  first  that  there  is  be- 
ing  put  onto  him  a  resjx>nsibility  he 
cannot  assume.  Retailers  cannot 
make  the  tests  and  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  content  of  merchandise. 
They  have  no  method  for  obtaining 
scientific  facts.  Very  large  con¬ 
cerns  such  as  the  large  mail  order 
houses  or  the  very  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  may,  perhaps,  lx;  able 
to  test  some  of  their  merchandise, 
but  they  certainly  cannot  give  lab¬ 
oratory  tests  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  items  that  are  carried 
in  the  usual  store.  The  cost  is  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Therefore,  if  the  retailer, 
through  his  own  efforts,  cannot  give 
essential  information  consumers  de¬ 
sire,  the  manufacturer  should  and 
will  furnish  it.  The  merchant  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  such  in¬ 
formation  as  long  as  there  is  an  hon¬ 
est  effort  on  his  part  to  give  to  the 
consumer  as  much  factual  informa¬ 
tion  as  he  can  obtain  from  sources 
where  he  collects  his  merchandise. 

The  second  item  about  which  the 
retailer  may  have  some  fear  is  the 
possible  destruction  of  good  will  of 
the  consumer  towards  the  retailer. 
He  may  feel  that  the  organization 
of  customers  is  unduly  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  shortcomings  in  stores, 
which  while  they  are  relatively 
slight  in  number  in  proportion  to 
the  total  number  of  transactions,  yet, 
accumulated,  may  seem  to  amount  to 
a  great  many.  He  may  feel  that  un¬ 
due  emphasis  on  those  short-com¬ 
ings  alone  may  create  a  fear  and 
distrust  that  would  probably  be  more 
harmful  to  the  operation  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  than  anything  that  could  occur 
to  him,  and  he  wishes  to  do  every¬ 
thing  he  possibly  can  to  avoid  it.  Co¬ 
operative  effort  should  effectively 
quiet  this  fear. 


OPENING  WANTED 

STORE  CONSULTANT— RemodellinK 
or  New  Construction,  Lighting,  Air  Con¬ 
ditioning  and  Other  Mechanical  Equip¬ 
ment.  layouts  and  Designs.  H-2-38. 


A  third  possible  cause  of  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  retailer  is  that 
there  may  be  a  danger  of  political 
use  of  relatively  few  errors  in  ser¬ 
vice,  that  these  consumer  groups 
may  become  active  political  agents 
and,  through  the  exploitation  of 
these  slight  shortcomings,  create  a 
political  situation  for  the  retailer 
that  would  bode  ill  for  his  future. 

*  *  * 

All  of  these  things  are  possibili¬ 
ties  and  need  to  be  examined  with 
a  great  deal  of  care,  and  we  admit 
— I  think  practically  all  merchants 
do — that  it  is  exceedingly  important 
at  the  present  time  that  we  get  to¬ 
gether  and  discuss  these  matters  in 
an  open  and  constructive  way.  In 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  there  have 
been  a  good  many  instances  of 
groups  in  business  and  in  finance 
that  have  paid  too  little  attention  to 
the  warning  signals  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  great  body  politic  of  the 
country.  If  there  had  been  a  little 
more  attention  paid  to  the  warning 
signs  of  stormy  weather  ahead,  a 
great  deal  of  grief  would  never  have 
come  to  pass.  Utility  groups  and 
bankers  now  probably  wish  they  had 
been  more  public-conscious.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  this  question  the  re¬ 
tailers  have  a  similar  situation  to¬ 
day.  We  have  the  chance,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  consumer  or  customer 
groups,  to  measure  our  shortcomings 
in  an  objective  way  and  to  arrive 
at  a  constructive  solution,  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  are  going  to  be 
sufficiently  thoughtful  to  take  full 
advantage  of  that  opportunity.  There 
is  so  much  that  customers  and  re¬ 
tailers  have  in  common  that  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  protection  of  Ixjth 
groups,  that  they  do  cooperate  and 
work  carefully  together.  They 
should  need  no  governmental  um¬ 
pires.  We  are  both  concerned  in  an 
open  competitive  market,  we  are 
both  concerned  in  the  absence  of 
fixed  prices  so  that  competition  will 
continue,  and  so  that  the  consumers 
will  be  able  to  buy  an  abundance  of 
articles  at  fair,  low  prices.  We  are 
all  concerned  in  fair  wages  and  in 
reasonable  profits.  Therefore,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  and  can  be 
no  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we 
approach  this  matter  in  the  way  of 
self-interest  for  both  groups. 

From  an  address  made  before  the  Mid- 
Year  Convention. 
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Burroughs 


There  Less  for 
the  Operator  to  Do! 

Users  of  fanfold  machines  are  amazed  at  the  simple, 
automatic  action  of  this  remarkable  new  Burroughs 
Fanfold  Machine. 

They  quickly  realize  that  it  cannot  waste  costly 
time— that  it  does  not  waste  physical  effort. 

See  for  yourself  how  it  will  enable  your  operators 
to  speed  up  claim  billing,  collection  notices,  mer¬ 
chandise  transfers,  purchase  order  writing,  and 
similar  work  requiring  fanfold  or  continuous  forms 
of  any  kind. 

Ask  for  a  demonstration  today.  Gall  the  local 
Burroughs  office,  or  mail  the  coupon. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  I 

I  burroughs  adding  machine  company 

I  6548  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  I  should  like  to  know  more  about  this  new  Burroughs  Fanfold  Machine. 

NAME  _ _  _ _ 

ADDRESS _ 


JUST  TOUCH 
ONE  KEY- 


Carriage  Opens 

A  utomaticaliy  I 

Forms  are  Released 

AutomaticaiiyJ 

Carriage  Returns 

A  utomaticaliy  t 

Carbons  Shift 

A  utomaticaliy! 

Then— aa  the  operator  removes 
the  completed  set  of  forms— 

New  Forms  Lock  in  Place 

Automaticaiiy  I 

Carriage  Closes 

Automaticaiiy! 


THE  MACHINE 
-NOT  THE  OPERATOR- 
DOES  MOST  OF 
THE  WORK 
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Even  the  service  at  the  Hotel  Penn* 
sylvania  glows  with  glamour!  Blue- 
jacketed  youths  move  with  West  Point 
precision.. .crimson-clad  mademoi¬ 
selles  in  the  Cafe  Rouge  softly  inquire, 
"Another  pot  of  coffee,  sir?”... a  floor 
secretary  handles  your  personal  mes¬ 
sages  as  capably  as  the  girl  back  home 
...Thus  does  the  glamour  of  person¬ 
alized  service  add  its  touch  to  the 
architectural  glamour  in  which  you 
live  so  luxuriously  at  this  hotel  when 
in  New  York. 


Confidence  Pushes  the  “Up"  Button 

(Continued  jrom  page  27) 


this  timely  analysis  of  tlie  situation, 
we  concur. 

Retailers  have  an  unusual  opiwr- 
tunity  for  improving  consumer  ])sy- 
chology.  Through  intelligent  Imying 
and  aggressive  sales  immiotion  the 
stores  of  America  can  conlriliute 
materially  toward  instilling  genuine 
confidence  among  the  j)eo])le  of  llu-ir 
respective  communities.  'Fhe  retailer 
should  look  uix)n  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  as  an  excellent  oi)]K)rtuuity  to 
serve  his  commutiity  not  otily  with 
merchandise,  hut  hy  stimulating  a 
general  ])sychological  ujilift  which 
develops  confidence  —  the  corner¬ 
stone  itpon  which  all  husitiess  is 


huilded. 

Leaders  of  retailing,  1  find,  are  ac¬ 
cepting  the  present  situation  as  a 
definite  challenge  and  are  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  developing  store  jKdicies  aimed 
at  confidence-huilding,  not  otily  for 
their  customers  hut  for  their  own 
etnpkiyees  as  well  in  whose  hands 
itltimately  rest  the  fate  of  their  husi- 
ness. 

Regardless  of  what  is  said  alxmt 
r.nemployment  there  is  still  a  great 
jiart  of  our  iieojile  at  work,  atid  sup- 
plyitig  the  normal  tieeds  of  one  him- 
dred  and  thirty  million  ]K*ople  is  in 
itself  a  pretty  fair  volume  of  husi- 
ness  to  look  after. 


Confidence  —Let’s  Encourage  It 

(Continued  jrom  page  15) 


CORNER  of  the  taag~ 
mfictnt  new  lobby-one  f  2200 
of  the  most  glamorous  t  ROOMS  \ 
in  New  York.  I  mth  with  privot*  I 

I  both  •  •  •  .  f 

mifi 

HMMSYLVAM/A 

STATIER  OPERATED 

ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  H.  McCABt.  Monogpr 
Other  Staticr  Hotels  in  : 

Boston  —  Buffo  lo — Ctevelond — Detroit — St.  Lou  is 


Chicago  Office; 

HOTELS  STATLER  CO.,  INC. 
77  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 


These  things  do  not  create  confi¬ 
dence.  They  destroy  it. 

This  is  the  time  for  a  change  of 
pace.  It  is  the  time  for  each  retail 
store,  and  for  every  retail  matt  and 
woman,  to  make  a  contrilnttion  to  the 
creation  of  conditions  which  will  eti- 
courage  the  growth  of  confidence — 
the  regaining  of  a  sense  of  self- 
reliance  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
puhlic. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  begin  ottr  new 
season.  What  a  dramatic  thing  it 
would  lie  if  every  goo<l  store 
throitghout  the  country  were  to  ap¬ 
proach  that  new  season  with  self¬ 
generated  confidence ! 

IVhat  a  salutary  thing  it  umtld 
be,  as  a  great  retail  demonstration 
to  our  public,  if  ex’ery  store  started 
off  the  ne^v  season  with  confidence 
that  good  and  seasonable  merchan¬ 
dise,  at  fair  prices,  supported  by  the 
best  advertising  effort  it  can  mar¬ 
shal  and  the  finest  interior  and  win- 
dou>  displays,  offered  to  the  public 
with  an  air  of  coiwiction  that  these 
will  sell  anything  zvhich  fits  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs  and  for  zvhich  they  can 


arrange  payment.  More  than  that 
we  cannot  get  in  any  way. 

Human  heings  are  a  docile  lot. 
/\s  consumers  we  spend  most  of  our 
income  and.  in  our  daily  lives,  tuost 
of  ottr  time  in  the  effort  to  do  what 
is  expected  of  us.  .\11  that  is  tieces- 
sary  is  that  we  have  clear  indication 
of  wliat  is  expected  and  we  do  that 
thing,  whether  it  means  huying  a 
new  kind  of  hat  or  singing  a  new 
.song.  If  we  do  not.  it  is  liecause  we 
cannot. 

.1  great  national  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration  of  sound  merchandise,  de¬ 
sirable  style,  fair-pricing,  good  ad- 
Z'crtising,  beautiful  displays,  intelli¬ 
gent  serz’ice  and  CONFIDENCE 
in  the  efficacy  of  these  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  business — zvould  bring 
out  the  timid  dollars  and  do  much 
for  business  recoz'ery. 

Read  about  the  great  Retail 
Demonstration  the  Association  is 
planning  for  September.  You  will 
find  articles  in  this  issue  of  The 
Hulletin  which  tell  the  whole  story. 
Read  them  and  get  ready  to  do  your 
part  to  cooperate  in  this  movement. 


The  American  Pocketbook 
is  opened  in  the  department  store 
more  often  than  anywhere  else! 
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ELPING  SEARS  TO  SELL 


In  1932,  one  of  tlie  largest  merchandisers  in  the  country  — 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  — equipped  three  new  stores  with  Otis  Escalators. 
In  1934,  Escalators  were  installed  in  two  more  stores.  These  were  so 
successful  that  additional  Escalators  were  added  in  1935  and  1936. 

This  year.  Escalators  are  being  installed  in  two  more  stores, 
bringing  the  total  to  41  Escalators  in  seven  stores. 

And  in  three  of  these  stores,  including  the  two  newest.  Escalators 
are  the  only  means  of  vertical  transportation. 

The  continued  preference  of  such  an  important  merchandiser 
for  this  type  of  transportation  is  unquestioned  proof  that  “Where  Escalators 
move,  merchandise  moves.”  The  local  office  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company 
will  give  you  more  details  about  this  most  efficient  type  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  aid.  Get  in  touch  with  them  today.  a 
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A  National  Retail  Demonstration 

(Continued  from  paye  14) 


the  ingenuity  of  each  store’s  execu¬ 
tives  will  undoubtedly  give  the  gen¬ 
eral  suggestions  their  most  forceful 
local  application  and  very  likely  con¬ 
tribute  many  new  and  effective  addi¬ 
tions. 

PUm  For  a  “Grand  Seasonal 

Opening"  on  September  19th 

The  present  idea  jiartakes  of 
something  of  the  nature  of  those 
old  events.  Every  retail  store 
should  prepare  to  put  its  best  foot 
forward  on  September  19th,  to  fea¬ 
ture  its  new  season  merchandise  in 
its  own  zvay,  just  as  it  would  be  do¬ 
ing  anyway,  but  zvitli  this  difference 
— that  it  definitely  put  it.self  on 
parade  for  that  period  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  doing  so  in 
common  with  all  the  other  retail  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community. 

. . .  Displays  of  merchandise 
.should  be  better  than  ever  l)efore. 

...Windows  should  reflect  more 
careful  and  artistic  thought,  and  jier- 
haps  go  a  little  institutional. 

. . .  Advertising  should  be  at  its 
Ijest — written  with  an  air  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  with  utmost  attraction. 
Every  large  advertisement  should 
carry  an  institutional  announcement, 
in  some  ten  to  sixteen  inches,  on 
the  general  subject  of  retailing’s  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  value  to  the  coun¬ 
try  and  to  the  community.  Each 
store  may  write  its  own  editorials, 
or  adapt  the  material  that  will  be 
sent  out  in  ample  time. 

. . .  Prices  should  l)e  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  ;  no  panic  pricing. 

. . .  Store  housekeeping  should  be 
done  with  more  than  usual  pains. 

. . .  The  interest  of  the  store’s  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  enlisted  to  bring  retail 
service  up  to  the  highest  level  pos¬ 
sible. 

“The  public  should  be  especially 
invited  to  visit  their  favorite  stores 
during  the  week  of  September  19th, 
whether  or  not  they  desire  to  buy. 
The  Open  House  idea  should  be  es¬ 
pecially  stressed.  Stores  should  tell 
their  customers  why  they  are  proud 
to  serve  them,  what  they  have  been 
doing  to  improve  their  plants  and 
to  improve  their  service.  It  is  a 
time  to  repeat  the  statement  of  store 
policies  and  conceptions  of  business. 


It  is  a  Demonstration  period  during 
zehich  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  overcome  the  fact  that  the  public 
has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
miracles  of  retail  distribution  that 
the  subject  has  become  staled  by 
familiarity." 

In  short,  hy  the  simple  use  of  the 
regular  t(H)ls  which  are  his  everyday 
work  kit,  the  retailer  can  for  the 
first  time  lift  the  public  stature  of 
his  trade  hy  its  own  Ixjot-straps ! 

Suggestiitns  For  First  Steps — to  be 
Taken  Immediately 

1.  Start  discussion  of  this  idea  at 
once. 

2.  Get  a  Committee  apixiinted  to 
secure  city-wide  observance. 

3.  Rejtort  the  results  you  arc  get- 
-  ting. 

4.  Ask  for  such  information  as  you 
may  wish. 

5.  Make  suggestions  whicli  cati  be 
passe<l  along  to  others. 

If  your  city  jiarticipated  actively 
in  the  Father’s  Day  observance  let 
that  l)e  an  indication  to  you  that,  al¬ 
though  your  stores  are  of  many 
sizes  and  kinds  and  grades  and  all 
in  comijetition.  it  is  nevertheless 


Fiirther 

Information 

You  have  had  word — or 
the  Secretary  of  your  xMer- 
chante  Association  has  had 
news — of  this  National  Retail 
Demonstration.  But  addition¬ 
al  information  will  he  gladly 
furnished  if  vou  communicate 
with  SALES  PROMOTION 
DIVISION,  NATIONAL  RE¬ 
TAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  101  West  Slst 
Street,  New  York. 


possible  and  desirable  for  them  to  ■ 
coo]ierate  in  a  common  movement.  ; 

More  ideas  and  more  concrete 
suggestions  will  l)e  rea<ly  soon. 
Committees  of  t)utstanding  execu¬ 
tives  are  now  at  work  or  swinging 
into  action.  For  examine,  Kenneth  ; 
Collins  already  has  a  (piartet  of  star  ' 
metropolitan  copywriters  busy  at  : 
editorial  suggestions.  .Advertising  ^ 
services  and  newsjjapers  have  { 
jiromised  cooperation.  Other  parts  ^  i 
of  the  job  are  equally  well  under  | 
way. 

The  important  thing  X(^\V  is  for 
each  store  to  exhibit  its  interest, 
pledge  its  active  cooi)eration.  and 
start  to  work.  In  concerted  effort 
such  as  this  may  well  be  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  a  significant  era  for  retailing. 


After  That 

TT  was  the  good  ship  Luckeyplatt 

That  SALED  the  stormy  tide  .  .  . 

-And  the  Ad-Man  had  a  Scotty, 

.\-working  by  his  side. 

“Now  what  comes  next?”  the  Scotty  asked. 

“When  June  has  passed  away? 

“The  CLEARANCE  SALE”  the  Ad-Man  cried. 

“And  then  comes  SAMPLE  DAY." 

“.And  what  comes  next?”  the  Scotty  asked. 

From  the  window  where  she  sat; 

“The  FURNITURE  and  RUMMAGE  SALES  .  .  .” 

“But  what  comes  after  that?” 

The  .Ad-Man  kept  his  self-control, 
and  calmly  did  reply — 

“POUGHKEEPSIE  DAYS,  POUGHKHIEPSIE  DAYS  .  .  . 

And  after  that,  we  die.” 

“.Ah  yes,  but  what  comes  after  that?” 

She  cried  persistently. 

The  .Ad-Man  answered  never  a  word  .  .  . 

.A  hopeless  loon  was  he. 

.And  now  he  sits  in  a  paddctl  cell. 

On  a  marked-down  fibre  mat, 

.And  eyer  calls  to  the  passers-by — 

“.And  what  comes  after  that?” 

— Gladys  G.  Scott 

-Assistant  to  David  D.  Smith,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Luckey,  Platt  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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